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CUTTING - COLORING - CONSTRUCTION... 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol Board, printed 
outline, showing Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, sleds, 
polar bears, boats and weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid picture 


of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc. 


When colored and arranged on sand table it presents a very striking 
Eskimo village which makes a delightful correlation to the study of our 


far Northern neighbors. 
In Portfolio. Price, postpaid, 60c. 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Onky 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
coler instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASS. 


in black 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


The Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the life 
and customs ot the Far East. 

It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction ad coloring are con- 
tained in this set to make your study of China take on a real 
and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal material to 
supplement and round out a Chinese project. 

In Portfolio, Price, postpaid 60c. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10) 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO (5) 811 So. Wabash Ave. 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * * 
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COFFEE RIO DE JAN 


SAO PAULO 


This section shows size of pictures 
and lettering on-all maps 


AS A SOURCE OF QUICK REFERENCE to 
any subject having to do with South America they 
are unexcelled. For instance, a question, as: “In 
what parts of Brazil is coffee grown?” is answered 
instantly by looking at the map of Brazil where 
the locations of coffee plantations are clearly pic- 
tured. So, for any question relating to any South 
American country, the answer lies before you in 
pictorial presentation. Every teacher will appre- 
ciate the time-saving value of this simple type of 
research. Here are the facts concerning agricul- 
ture, natural history, mineral deposits and manu- 
facturing. 


ECONOMICS. Applied to present day economic 
structure, these maps show by their miniature 
pictures where manufacturing and commerce dom- 
inate, or where agriculture, sheep raising or min- 
ing is still the principal occupation — clearly inter- 
preting the industrial progress of each country. 

These “picture teaching’ maps inspire the in- 


HERE is the whole story of present day South America 
in miniature pictures and factual legends on maps which by 
their pictorial arrangement show at a glance the varied in- 
dustries and resources of each of the ten South American 
republics and the Guianas. 


terest of primary grade children; and their detailed 
and accurate data is invaluable to the advanced 
student of Latin America in secondary and higher 
education. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these 
maps visualize for the pupil the routes — over 
mountains, across rivers, through swampland and 
forests — of the pioneers who discovered and ex- 
plored the vast areas of the various countries. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are 
of generous size, 12 x 18 inches, with clear pictures 
and lettering. They also show accurate topography 
—rivers, mountains, boundaries — of each coun- 
try, and a facsimile of each nation’s coat-of-arms. 

There are twelve plates— eleven maps and a 
descriptive text giving the area, capital, population, 
and the history, development and characteristics 
of each country. 

Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 


9184 War-time demands reduced 
to simple rhyming text and out- 
line designs that a child can un- 
derstand and apply in his own 
“help win the war” effort. Titles 
are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial de- 
signs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear dupli- 
cates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home — and 
remember! 

A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 
Schools at War program of the U. S. Treasury Department: Save and 
Conserve. Among the subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 
You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens, Buy Defense 
Stamps, Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


A Hectograph Portfolio 


9183 A new type of seatwork, complete in 
itself for teaching “telling time,” and also 
providing definite progressive lessons cor- 
related to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or 
more simple time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear copies on any 
gelatine duplicator, providing individual 
seatwork for each child. Size 9 x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. 


New York (10), 200 Fifth Avenue—Chicago (5), 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 
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Finger Painting! 
two words that inspire children 


with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 

Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become permanent if 
sprayed with Shellac. 

Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black— 


Write for prices 


tinger Pail 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
Act of Congress March 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
ete.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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SNOWBALLING 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Buttoned and legginged 
And bundled up warm 
We’re out in the snow 
Left by yesterday’s storm. 


Playing and snowballing, 
Here in the sun, 

We’re laughing and chuckling 
And having real fun! 
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In These United States 
IV—The Other George Washington 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Drawing by MARGARET I, THOMAS 


Miss Duncan’s series of articles dealing with methods of integrating 
intercultural education with the activities of a classroom, continues with 
an account of the work of Dr. George Washington Carver, one of the great 

men of this century, and a beloved American. 


A TEMPTING smell of candy 
in-the-making floated through the 
halls of Strawberry Street School 
and beckoned one straight to the 
doorway of the Fifth Grade. 
There the cause of the extraordi- 
nary aroma bubbled in a pan on an 
electric grill and the girls and 
boys, excited as only candymakers 
can be, rushed about on important 
errands or pressed into the bulg- 
ing circle around the grill. 


Pans of candy were already 
cooling on the deep window sills, 
a hand-fashioned tile under each 
hot plate, and a second batch of 
the delectable mixture held the at- 
tention of the children. There 
would be enough to go twice 
through the class roll book— 
Adams, Agababian, DiCicco, Gold- 
berg, Howard, and straight to 
Zurzola. Sugar, milk and peanut 
butter stood in bottles, jars and 
bags on the cooking table. 

“How much milk? I forget,” 
worried Marie, beginning to pre- 
pare still another batch of in- 
gredients. 


“Look at the recipe,” the, teach- 
er reminded her. 
There it stood on the board. 


No. 70 
PEANUT BUTTER CANDY 
2 cups sugar 
1% cup milk 
2 tablespoons peanut butter 


Blend together; boil for five 
minutes; remove from the fire 
and beat steadily until cool. 

Warning! 

Don’t let the fire get too hot. 

Sugar burns easily. 


“Will you look at this!” ex- 
claimed Joe Lisowsky, “peanut 
soup!” He was leafing through a 
pamphlet titled Bulletin No. 31: 
How. to Grow the Peanut and 105 
Ways of Preparing It for Human 
Consumption, by Dr. George W. 
Carver, M.S. Agr. Experiment 
Station, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. “And peanut doughnuts, 
wheeew! When are we going to 


make peanut doughnuts, Miss 
Vance?” 

“There’s peanut omelet,” Rich- 
ard Bennet pointed out, “and pea- 
nut sausages! Can you beat that?” 

“T heard of a whole peanut din- 
ner that was served one time,” 
said the teacher. “From soup to 
nuts,—peanut soup, then mock 
fried chicken, and a peanut salad, 
bread, candy, cookies, ice cream 
and coffee—all from peanuts.” 

The second cooking of candy 
was ready to be beaten. Miss 
Vance removed it from the grill 
and turned it over to Ricardo Vel- 
asquez and Rafael Zurzola who 
would take turns whipping it up 
with big spoons until it was ready 
to be poured into the waiting pans. 
Quickly the third batch, thorough- 
ly blended, was moved to the grill 
by a trio of girls. Nate and 
Mousegh stood ready to scour the 
cooking pots. 

“This doesn’t seem like school, 
does it, Miss Vance?” chirped 
Edith. 

“Oh, doesn’t it?” The teacher 
looked surprised. 

“Well, you know, I mean,” 
Edith amended, “I mean we’re not 
learning anything.” 

“Aren’t we?” 

“Not lessons, I mean.” 

“T wonder,”’ mused Miss Vance. 

“Not reading and spelling and 
arithmetic any how,” reasoned 
Edith. 

“Really? Aren’t you?” The 
teacher still did not agree, it 
seemed. 


“How did you find out about 
making the candy without read- 
ing, Edith?” one of the girls said. 

“And Agnes wrote the recipe on 
the board,” spoke up Ann. 


“And we had to multiply the 
whole thing to find out how much 
sugar and milk and peanut butter 
we would have to bring, and the 
recipe had fractions and things in 
it, that’s arithmetic,” declared 
Dickie Maxwell. 


“And didn’t we write a letter to 
Tuskegee Institute to ask for the 
book of recipes? That’s English,” 


said Greta with conviction. 

Joe’s face took on an impish ex- 
pression. “And I know something 
else. I know what our next spell- 
ing lesson is gonna be—peanut, 
tablespoon, minutes, candy, can- 
dies, electricity, delicious. 

“And is going to be,” added 
Miss Vance with a smile. “Well, 
Joe, don’t you think that’s really a 
good plan for a spelling lesson?” 

Joe nodded reluctantly. 

“Anyway it doesn’t seem like 
school,” insisted Edith. 

“Perhaps cooking the peanut 
dinnner didn’t seem like school 
either but it was,” Miss Vance 
said. “It’s important to know what 
foods are nourishing, and how to 
cook them. And when it comes to 
peanuts,— oh, just a minute,”— 
The teacher interrupted herself 
and turned swiftly to the candy 
bubbling on the grill. “This will be 
ready for beating soon, girls, and 
then while we wait for the whole 
batch to cool let’s arrange the 
chairs in a circle and take a rest.” 

“And talk!’ voted Donald. 

“And talk,” agreed the teacher. 

“You said ‘And when it comes 
to peanuts’, Miss Vance. What 
about the peanuts?” Agnes could 
not abide unfinished stories. 


“Oh yes, when it comes to pea- 
nuts, there is a wonderful story of 
food hidden in them. All the world 
needs food and the peanut is chuck 
full of proteins—that’s a muscle 
building food—and vitamins — 
they are for energy. The amazing 
part of the story is that people 
once thought the peanut wasn’t 
worth growing, except perhaps in 
little garden patches so the chil- 
dren could have a few for candy. 
Now the peanut is one of the lead- 
ing crops in the whole United 
States. That’s where the other 
George Washington comes into 
the story.” 

By this time all the candy, beat- 
en to a thick creamy state, had 
been poured into pans where it 
stood cooling and hardening. The 
Fifth Grade made a “conversation 
circle” of the chairs and sat down 
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to relax and talk, happy in the 
thought that soon the peanut but- 
ter candy would be ready to eat. 


Peanut Plenty 

“Did George Washington dis- 
cover the peanut?” Billy Douglas 
wanted to know. 

“T said the other George Wash- 
ington,—Dr. George Washington 
Carver. I can’t say he discovered 
them because they were known a 
thousand years ago. What Dr. 
Carver did was to find many uses 
for the peanut. Look at this recipe 
book.” The teacher held up the 
Carver Bulletin No. 31. “The boys 
were laughing at the idea of pea- 
nut soup, but what does it say on 
the cover of the pamphlet? One 
Hundred and Five Ways to Pre- 
pare the Peanut for Food. Think 
of it. One hundred and five differ- 
ent recipes! Soups and breads, 
and cookies, and candies, and sub- 
stitutes for meat! I suppose you 
are all hearing about vitamins at 
home. Mother tries to buy foods 
that will supply the family with 
the needed vitamins.” 


“We take vitamin pills at our 
house,” announced Donald. 


“Lots of people do,” the teacher 
went on. “And one of the most im- 
portant vitamins is B:. The peanut 
supplies plenty of vitamin B:. Isn’t 
that lucky? And wasn’t it silly the 
way people once thought the pea- 
nut wasn’t worth planting? Now, 
if you please, more than five mil- 
lion acres of peanuts grow each 
years in the United States alone. 
We can thank Dr. Carver for 
— to us that peanuts are real 

ood.” 


“How did he prove it?” 

“He was a scientist, a plant sci- 
entist. He worked in his labora- 
tory ‘taking the peanut apart’ as 
he said, and finding out about the 
water, the fats, the oils, the su- 
gars, starches and acids that are 
all inside the little ground nut. He 
found out that it was a very good 
food for man. 


“That’s only half the story. He 
also discovered all kinds of things 
that could be made from the pea- 
nut other than food. I’ll just men- 
tion a few of them, ink, paper, 
shampoo, linoleum, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, wood stains. No 
wonder they gave George Wash- 
ington Carver medals and made 
him a member of the most learned 
societies in the world. He could 
have become a very rich man, too, 
but he cared nothing for money 
riches. What he liked most was 
discovering things, especially 
things that would help people. He 
said that God had put every kind 


of plant on the earth that we need 

and he wanted to help people to 

oe out how to use the gifts of 
od. 


A Great Life 


“But if Dr. Carver did not care 
for riches, there was one reward 
for his work that he did want. He 
wanted the Negro race to get 
credit for his discoveries. ‘I want 
my race to have the credit of what- 
ever I may do,’ he said.” 


“Was Dr. Carver a Negro?” Joe 
Lisowsky asked. 

“Yes, he was,” spoke up 
Mousegh Agababian. “He was a 
colored man. He had doctor in 
front of his name because he was 
a scientist.” 


“And one of our greatest Amer- 
icans,” added the teacher. She held 
up a book and read out the title— 
George Washington Carver—An 
American Biography by Rackham 
Holt. “I suppose I should say that 
this is a book for grown-ups and 
high school students to read but 
I’m going to say that you Fifth 
Graders will like it, too. I think 
it is a wonderful story of a great 
life. You will like George Wash- 
ington Carver from the time he 
was a small boy straight through 
his good and great life. 


“All the chapters of the book 
are named after the spirituals, 
those songs the Negroes sang in 
the deep South long ago. One chap- 
ter is called Sometimes I Feel Like 
a Motherless Child. Young George 
lost both father and mother when 
he was a baby. You will be glad to 
find out that he had kind foster 
parents, though. Let My People 
Go is the title of another chapter. 
That one tells about Booker T. 
Washington and the school he 
built at Tuskegee, Alabama, a 
school to which Dr. Carver came 
as a young man to teach the stu- 
dents about farm plants. 

“Do you remember what we 
found out about, Agnes, when we 
wrote a letter to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute?’ The teacher paused and 
smiled at the one little Negro girl 
in the room. “‘Agnes Howard has 
a big brother who is studying at 
Tuskegee now,” she reminded the 
class. 


“Well, Dr. Carver stayed at 
Tuskegee all the rest of his life. In 
his laboratory he talked to God. 
He asked Him questions and the 
answers came—discoveries about 
the peanut, the pecan, and the 
sweet potato—ideas about food to 
help the world. That chapter of 
the book is called J Heard from 
Heaven Today. Don’t you like the 
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author’s idea of using the spirit- 
uals for chapter names? 

“Last of all we read Coming for 
to Carry Me Home, a page of fare- 
well to George Washington Car- 
ver who died January 5, 1943, 
leaving behind him a lifetime of 
good work for all the people of 
the world.” 


Lessons Can Be Fun 


“IT can bring a picture of Dr. 
Carver to school, Miss Vance. We 
have one at home in a magazine,” 
Rafael promised eagerly as the 
teacher paused in her story. 

“T guess Dr. Carver would be 
glad we made peanut candy be- 
cause peanuts are good for us,” 
was Joe’s happy idea. 

“Let’s try the candy,” said the 
teacher. “It must be ready to eat.” 

“Oh, let me, let me, Miss Vance, 
let me pass it!” came a chorus of 
voices. 

“We made the first batch. Let’s 
pass ours first. Please!’ This from 
Greta and Ann. 

“Well, we helped to make it, we 
ought to pass it, too!” 

The teacher took command. 
Adopting simple cafeteria meth- 
ods she soon had the pans of candy 
making their way through the al- 
phabet—Adams, Velasquez, Niel- 
son, DiCicco, Howard, O’Brien, 
Agababian. 

Vocabularies were inadequate 
to express the satisfaction of the 
children in the peanut butter con- 
fection, so a splutter of ummmms! 
accompanied the eating of the 
candy. 

“It doesn’t seem like lessons to 
me,” insisted Edith, light-headed 
with peanut butter and school fun. 
“It’s a party!” 

“It’s lessons, too,’ retorted 
Mousegh, rolling a melting sweet 
block of the candy on his tongue. 
“It’s health lessons because we 
learned about B: vitamins in pea- 
nuts.” 

“And about great people like 
Dr. Carver. Do you call that biog- 
raphy or history, Miss Vance?” 
Marie asked. 

“It’s both, isn’t it?’”’ The teacher 
was trying to cut the remaining 
candy to fit the class. “Anyway, 
this is arithmetic,” she laughed. 
“How many times will the Fifth 
Grade go into six pans of peanut 
butter candy ?” 

“T wish it was multiplying in- 
stead of going into,” declared 
Dickie Maxwell. “Then we’d have 
thirty times six pans. Oh boy! One 
hundred and eighty pans of candy 
just by multiplying.” 

“But it’s dividing,” Ann re- 
minded him. “Six pans divided by 
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twenty-nine children and one 
teacher.” 

“T can see a lot of geography in 
these pans of peanut candy,” the 
teacher observed. “Can you?” 

“Find out where the peanuts 
grow,” someone suggested. 

“Find out where Dr. Carver had 
his laboratory,” said another. 

“That’s the same as saying lo- 
cate Tuskegee Institute,” cried a 
third. 

“Let’s look it up now. On this 
recipe book it says Tuskegee, 
Alabama.” 

Atlases and encyclopedias were 
brought into the conversation cir- 
cle along with the final servings of 
candy. Presently some one discov- 
ered that Tuskegee Institute had 


been founded near the town of | 


Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1881 as a 
normal school for the training of 
Negro teachers. “That’s where the 
peanut dinner that I spoke of was 
cooked and served,” said the 
teacher. 

“It’s nice that we are studying 
about this in January.” Marie re- 
marked. “It’s the month when Dr. 
Carver died.” 

The teacher went to the board, 
chalk in hand, “Remember what 
Dr. Carver said,” she reminded 
the children. “ ‘I want my race to 
have the credit of whatever I may 
do.’’”’ She looked at Agnes How- 
ard, neat and pretty in her freshly 
starched pinafore dress, and then 
at Richard Bennet and Billy Doug- 
las, a healthy pair of brown- 
skinned, young Americans. “In 
our Fifth Grade and in our town 
we have members of Dr. Carver’s 
race,” she said. “How would you 
like co make a Negro History and 
Biography Book as a memorial to 
Dr. Carver? There are many fa- 
mous Negro people in our country, 
and many who are not famous, 
but who are just plain, everyday, 
good citizens like the rest of us. 
They all bring credit to their race 
and to their country—America. 
I'm going to teach you a new 
stanza that has been written for 
America.” 


On the board she wrote: 
*Father of every race, 
Giver of every grace, 

Hear us we pray! 

Let every land be free; 

May all men brothers be, 

All nations honor thee 

Now and for aye. 
“Shali we try it? Let’s stand.” 
Syllable by syllable, note by 


note, up and down the scale, the 
new words marched to the fa- 


miliar music of My Country ’Tis 


*New stanza of America written by Dr. Her- 
man H. Horne. 
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of Thee and the Fifth Grade ex- 
panded happily in song. 

“I can bring some pictures to 
school for the Negro History and 
Biography book, Miss Vance,” 
Edith burst out as soon as the 
singing was ended. 

An epidemic of ideas for the 
proposed scrapbook spread 
throughout the class. 

“Miss Vance, lookit!” Joe, who 
had been studying Dr. Carver’s 
Bulletin 31, had made a discovery. 
“It says we can plant peanuts in 
March. I can get a bag of peanuts 
to plant.” 

“‘Not roasted ones, I hope,’ ob- 
jected the teacher. “Roasted pea- 
nuts would never sprout.’ She 
studied the Carver Bulletin. “Yes, 
we'll plant them in a window box 
in March.” 

Joe Lisowsky grinned. “Now 
it’s nature study,” he teased. 

believe it’s education,” 
thought the teacher as she pre- 
pared to heat water for dishwash- 
ing. 
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When Franklin D. Roosevelt Was 


Your Age 


A January Birthday Story 


Boys and girls who have 
birthdays in January, you have 
the same birthday month as the 
President of the United States, 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was born January 30, 1882. Here 
is a story about him when he was 
your age. 


The snow had begun in the gloam- 


ing, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and high- 
way 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an 


earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm 
tree 
Was ridged inch deep with 
pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Car- 
rara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled 
crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to 
swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the 
snow. 


I stood and watched by the win- 
dow 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow- 
birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


Mrs. Roosevelt said the first 
part of James Russell Lowell’s 
poem to her little son, Franklin, 
as he stood in the window looking 
out over snow-covered Hyde Park 
which was described so perfectly 
by the snow poem. 

“I wish I could go tobogganing 
with Father again today and have 
fun as we did yesterday,” said 
Franklin. “Or I wonder if we 
could go coasting or ice- boating!” 

“Not today, dear,” replied his 
mother, “but I believe the snow is 
deep enough for a tunnel—it looks 
as if it is at least a foot deep.” 

“Oh, that will be fun! Mlle. 
Sandoz, please will you help me 
dress to go out of doors,” called 
the little boy to his governess. The 
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warm clothes would hardly go on 
fast enough so eager was Franklin 
to get out of doors. 

“Look, Mother, what a deep hole 
in the snow I have made!” he 
called as she watched him from 
the window. “Now see—I’m be- 
ginning the tunnel.” He was hav- 
ing such a grand time that he 
wished he did not have to stop for 
lunch. But his mother was always 
very firm so, much as he wanted 
to, he knew it would do no good to 
coax to stay out of doors longer. 

“Tf Archie and Edmund Rogers 
were here they could play in my 
tunnel,” he said at lunch. 

“Maybe after you have rested 
we could snowshoe over to the 
Rogerses and see Archie and Ed- 
mund.” The Rogerses were the 
Roosevelts’ nearest neighbors. 

“T’m not tired. Let’s go right 
away.” Again his mother was firm 
and they sat quietly looking at pic- 
ture books and talking together 
for awhile. 

“Mother, tell me about when I 
was a baby,” asked Franklin. 

“T remember when I took you to 
your first party while you were 
still too young to walk. It was at 
the Rogerses. When you heard the 
music you wanted to dance and I 
could hardly hold you in my arms. 
Then before you could talk it was 
funny to hear you try to imitate 
the cats and Budgy, the dog. 
Whenever we were packing to go 
away you were quite interested 
and would stand up against the 
trunk and watch everything. And 
once when I went away and left 
you with Ellen you saw a jacket of 
mine in the nursery and went up 
to it and kissed it, saying, ‘Mama, 
mama!’ You were not quite two 
years old then.” 

“Tell me about when I was 
three years old,” urged Franklin. 

“When you were three years 
and two months old we were com- 
ing home from your first trip to 
Europe on the White Star liner. 
On Easter morning a very heavy 
sea hit the ship and washed away 
the lifeboats and filled nearly all 
the cabins with water. We had 
tucked you in an upper berth in 
the stateroom to keep you dry. 


You were very cheerful and un- 
worried until you, happened to 
look over the side of your berth 
and see that your favorite toy, a 
jumping jack, had fallen into the 
water and was being washed back 
and forth from under the berth as 
the ship rocked. ‘Mama,’ you cried, 
‘save my jumping jack!’ ”’ 

“Now let’s play ‘Steeplechase’ 
With | the toy horses in the nur- 
sery,” suggested Franklin. They 
played silently. for some: time. 
Finally the little boy protested, 
“Why is your horse winning all 
the time? I think yau have a better 
horse.” 

“‘Let’s change horses then. You 
may have mine and I’!l try yours.” 
Much to the boy’s chagrin his 
mother again won and he became 
sulky. Quietly Mrs. Roosevelt 
picked up the horses and put them 
away. “I’m sorry,” she said, “but 
until you learn to lose like a gen- 
tleman I cannot play with you.” 

Soon Franklin was again in 
high spirits as he and his mother 
on their snowshoes started for the 
Rogerses. 

“You should see the tunnel I’m 
building. Maybe tomorrow I will 
make it long enough to reach over 
here,” Franklin told the Rogers 
boys. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Archie, 
“Edmund and I will start making 
a tunnel here and dig until it 
meets yours.” 

But by the next morning the 
snow was so very deep that all the 
trains had stopped running and it 
was almost impossible to get even 
as far as the town of Hyde Park. 
In the afternoon Mr. Roosevelt 
said, “I believe I’ll try riding up 
town for the mail and some sup- 
plies. I’d like to see the morning 
paper.” Franklin’s governess 
bundled him up so that he could 
go out on the veranda to see his 
father off and get some fresh air. 
He waved to his father as he start- 
ed off and was greatly surprised 
when the horse could not make its 
way through the snow; instead it 
sank nearly to its shoulders. 

“No mail or candy from town 
today!” said Mr. Roosevelt as he 
came back. “Oh, well, let’s have 
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some fun.” And he grabbed the 
little Franklin and tossed him in 
the snow in front of the door. 

“Oh, James, get him out quick- 
ly,” cried the alarmed mother. 
“He will sink in the snow and be 
smothered if you don’t hurry.” 

“Oh, he’s all right—come on, 
Franklin, let’s build that tunnel 
you were talking about.” 

“IT expect Edmund and Archie 
are working on their tunnel too,” 
the boy told his father as they dug 
in the snow. Then when their tun- 
nel was long enough for him to 
crawl into he said, “It will only be 
a little while now until our tunnels 
meet and we can all play to- 
gether.” However, they had dug 
only the first five or six of the sev- 
eral hundred required feet when 
the thaw set in. 

Franklin and his father always 
enjoyed working and playing to- 
gether. From the time he was so 
young he had to be carried on his 
father’s shoulder to make the 
rounds of the farm and barns he 
had gone with him on these trips. 
He was very fond of the farm ani- 
mals—especially the horses. 

The day that he was given a 
pony of his own was a thrilling 
one for Franklin. 

“Debby is your very own pony,” 
said his mother, “so you must take 
the responsibility of caring for 
her yourself.” 

“Oh, I want to—taking care of 
her will be just fun!” He had for- 
gotten what a terrible chore it had 
been to care for the two puppies 
he had been given two years be- 
fore with the understanding that 
he alone was to feed them and care 
for them. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were glad that their little son liked 
pets; but they thought that if he 
were to have the pleasure of own- 
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ing them he should take some re- 
sponsibility for caring for them. 

He was more successful in car- 
ing for his pony than he had been 
with the puppies. In fact he looked 
after Debby so well that she was 
better groomed than any other 
horse in the stable—her coat fair- 
ly glistened most of the time. He 
loved to ride and gradually be- 
came an expert horseman. 


When Colonel Rogers, Ed- 
mund’s father, started a hunt club 
Franklin was deeply interested in 
it and listened in on all the conver- 
sation his father and friends had 
about it, even though he had not 
been included in the plans. Not 
long after the company had ar- 
rived at the kill, a small boy on a 
panting pony came galloping up. 

“Why, Franklin—why are you 
here?” asked his astonished 
father. 


“I wanted to find out what a 
hunt was like, so Debby and I fol- 
lowed your trail.” 


Another red-letter day in 
Franklin’s childhood was the day 
he received a fine red setter called 
Marksman from his Uncle Warren 
Delano. “Oh, he is a beauty!” ex- 
claimed Franklin, and knowing 
what would be expected of him, 
added, “And I’ll take just as good 
care of him as I do of Debby.” 
Every day after the arrival of 
Marksman the boy could be seen 
carefully carrying a plate of food 
to the stables. 

He was intensely interested not 
only in animals, but also in birds. 
When he was still quite young he 
began a study of the bird life of 
the county where he lived—Dutch- 
ess County. He spent long hours 
out of doors observing birds and 
recording in notebooks the differ- 
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ent species and what he found out 
about each kind. 

Franklin loved to build and had 
fun making boats, birdhouses, and 
toys. He had always been able to 
do things with his hands quite 
well and some manual training 
lessons he shared with other boys 
in the neighborhood helped him to 
become more skillful. He and Ed- 
mund Rogers worked together 
building a raft. The logs were 
carefully selected by the boys 
themselves, then bound together 
most skillfully. They worked in- 
dustriously for several days and 
when it was completed they proud- 
ly carried it to the river. 

“Now that we have a raft of 
our own to use we can have a good 
time fishing,” they agreed. But 
there had been one mistake. They 
had used the wrong kind of wood 
—a kind that was heavier than 
water. And down sank the raft, 
fishin xle, and all! 

Va Franklin was quite young 
he began collecting stamps. Rea- 
lizing how very interested the boy 
was in it his Uncle Fred Delano 
passed on the collection which 
Franklin’s mother had given him 
years before. While the uncle had 
it it had grown in size and value; 
while Franklin had it it was to 
become one of the great collections 
of the world. Stamp Collecting is 
today one of his most fascinating 
hobbies. Now when fatigued by 
the heavy responsibilities of the 
Presidency of the United States 
Franklin D. Roosevelt occasionally 
spends three-quarters of an hour 
with his stamps and comes away 
rested. 

How many of you boys and girls 
are beginning intriguing hobbies 
now which you can enjoy when 
you are grown up? 


The “Mocker” one of Birdland’s mimics, 


Is much the cleverest of all; 


He copies every trill and whistle, 
Each happy song or danger call, 
And when we tame him, mocks our voices, 


Old Fido’s bark, the doorbell’s ring, 


The Mocking Bird 
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And even Tabby’s meal-time mewing— 


Oh, he will mimic anything! 


The dog and cat don’t mind his mocking 
But take it quite good naturedly. 
And how the children laugh to hear him, 


Because it’s all in fun, you see. 


J. 
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An Extra Appreciation 


of Your Community 
An Evaluating Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


oJ UVENILE DELINQUENCY”, it 
seems, is much on the increase. 
What can the school do about it? 
Apparently, the situation is due to 
a mind-set which is not right. And 
the business of the school, along 
with countless other accumulative 
responsibilities, has still to do with 
the development of the child’s 
mind. The juvenile delinquent’s 
sense of values has obviously be- 
come “screwy”; and moral flip- 
pancy has developed. Consequent- 
ly, the tobogganing down. If pri- 
mary grades could only feel free 
from any responsibility! But atti- 
tudes begin so very early that we 
must accept our share of the re- 
sult. 

Morale is the result of a de- 
veloped satisfaction in right liv- 
ing, the joy of living. The appeal 
can be emotionalized in the asso- 
ciative living in the schoolroom to 
the extent that delinquency can- 
not satisfy. Satisfaction in doing 
right, results from lots of the right 
kind of activity, lots of it. The 
schoolroom has a thousand ways 
of developing good citizenship. 
One of its traditional methods is 
dramatizing situations in life. 


Boy! Girl! Meet the Community! 


If we early learn our depend- 
ence on others and an appreciation 
of these others, we have a tie-up, a 
social-mindedness, that is valuable 
against the time of future upset. 
The community approach with its 
reproduction of actual life situa- 
tions in the schoolroom is a nat- 
ural approach for instruction. 

A few of these friends to be in- 
troduced in this unit of work are: 

The Postman 
The Newsboy 
The Policeman 


Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


The Milkman 
The Barber 
The Florist 
(flower arrangement) 
The Nurse 
The Doctor 


Other Friends 


Radio Public Library 
Telephone Park 

Elevator Bakery 

Bus Bank 

Laundry Restaurant 
Church Store 

Fire Station Movie 


There is a wealth of informa- 
tion about them in books and 
magazines and most of all in day- 
to-day contacts, for these are in 
our very own neighborhoods and 
communities. This is a curriculum 
unit which leads to correct social 
and mental attitudes. 


Vocabulary Game 
Classify: 

Books—Library 
Going Up—Elevator 
Money—Bank 
Choir—Church 
Announcer—Radio 
Whistle—Newsboy, etc. 


letter letter drop 
announcer driver 
broadcast health 

punch deposit 

cookies meat 

haircut electric washers 
air switchboard 


elevator-girl clang clang 


stained glass clang 
window organ 
special delivery choir 
minister reporter 
*nixie desk slides 
waiter fire truck 
cash register microphones 
parcel post picnics 
peas mailbox 
thrift scales 
washing clothes newspaper 
hook and ladder flowers 
crates of gas 
vegetables editor 
number, please going up 
hello silence 
stamp savings 
whistle motor 
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books milk 
oil cream 
mail checkbook 
money newsboy 
clippers chapel 
aisle 

?Where? 


I get books from the 

When our chimney was on fire, 
we called the ———— 

We had lunch one day ata 

On Saturday my sister 
sometimes play in the 

We go up and down on an ————. 

We ride to town on the —————-. 

On Sunday we go to ae 

I save my money 

I hear the world’s news over the 


My 


and I 


mother buys fruit at the 


Sometimes my daddy takes me to 


the , when there is 
a good picture. 

I use the to call up my 
grandma. 

?Who? 

The finds lost children. 

The brought me a letter. 

The wears a cute white 
cap. 
he ————— comes every night 
with our paper. 
he ————— brings three quarts 
of milk every day to our house. 
he —————— brought my mother 
a dozen red roses on her birth- 
day. 

The cuts my daddy’s 
hair. 

The puts out fires. 


Guessing Game 
Each child in the room might 
pantomime his daddy’s occupa- 
tion. Let the rest guess what it is. 
This used to be a very popular 
game years ago. This game usu- 
ally culminates in a discussion 
group—so many occupations are 

new to so many children. 


Possible Trips 

There is no source of education, 
no medium of information, quite 
so rich in results as a trip. 

Possible ones, quite easily man- 
aged, are to: 
The Neighboring Post Office 
Telephone Company 
Fire Station 
Newspaper Office 
Broadcasting Studio 


Follow-Ups 
The Post Office: Writing letters. 
Telephone Company: Telephone 
game. Use a play telephone and 
answer innumerable calls. 
Fire Station: Pantomine a fire— 
~ *“Nixie” desk: At the postoffice, when letters 


come in with incorrect addresses, no stamps, or 
torn, they are put on the “nixie” desk. 
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ding dong, fire hose, up the lad- 
der. 
Fire Prevention week would for- 
ever after have special emphasis, 
after children become fire-con- 
scious. 
Newspaper Office: Class. might 
suggest class weekly newspaper. 
Broadcasting Studio: A play radio 
in the classroom. 
After a trip, a class is able to 
initiate other activities of its own. 


Class Clipping-File 

This particular activity of so- 
cial relationship lends itself per- 
fectly to a clipping file of factual 
material. 

Preparation: In the blackboard 
sill, at regular intervals, put pic- 
tures of community friends. As a 
child finds a newspaper or maga- 
zine clipping about any one of 
these, he may bring it to school 
and tuck it behind the subject, i.e. 
Florist: An article about the care 
of flowers: “Do not chuck flowers 
in a jar.” “Never put a wet bowl 
of flowers on a polished table.” 
Policeman article: “Policeman 
finds lost child”. Library: “New 
Books in the Children’s Room at 
the Public Library.” Radio: “Ex- 
tra special announcement.” 


Workers’ Procession 
Children so love to dress up, 
and it takes so little for a child to 
dramatize a character. Dramati- 
zation is one of the most creative 
of all activities. 
1. For a little nurse a cap will 


do it. This can be made out of a 
single paper napkin. A red cross 
out of art paper completes it. 

2. A postman but needs a hat 
and a leather bag full of letters 
and magazines. 

3. The newsboy, a cloth bag full 
of newspapers, one paper, rolled, 
ready to throw, in his hand, and a 
whistle. 

4. The milkman, a container 
with several bottles of milk, real 
or cardboard. 

5. Fire department: hat. Many 
boys have the whole costume at 
home. Such suits used to be popu- 
lar Christmas gifts. 


Free-Hand Illustrative Drawing 
Magazine Cut-Outs 

This activity might work out a 
booklet of drawings of a dozen of 
our Community friends. One dis- 
tinctive feature would differenti- 
ate each. The value of art is not so 
much the beauty of the finished 
product as its meaningfulness. 
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Teach Them Spoken Music 


DOROTHY BURNHAM EATON 


Ws: experimented, the chil- 
dren and I, in the rewarding study 
of Choric Speech. And how much 
we learned! 

I learned that the practice of 
choral speaking has no limits in 
educational possibilities, from 
kindergarten right up through 
college, and further. 

They learned proper breathing, 
and with it, better posture; pro- 
nunciation of some new words and 
clearer enunciation in all speak- 
ing; rhythm and the joy of self- 
expression. They gained in confi- 
dence from speaking words as 
though they really meant them. 
They learned, too, little snatches 
of classics that will stay with 
them all their lives. 

We tried everything from jin- 
gles to Bible excerpts. We tried 
solo and unison arrangements, 


cumulative effects starting with 
one voice and working through 
duet and trio to the full choir. We 
tried antiphonal speaking, the 
light and “dark” voices tossing 
lines from one to another like a 
bright ball. 

Even the breathing exercises 
were fun. They breathed in slow- 
ly, held the breath, hands on the 
diaphragm to feel the expansion, 
then slowly breathed out. We 
worked up from a fast count of 
five on each division of this exer- 
cise, to a slow count of ten. After 
the self-conscious stage was 
passed, and the titters and gasps 
were brought under control, we 
tried varying the exhalations. A 
good exercise for young children 
is to pretend they are each blow- 
ing a soap-bubble very slowly. Or 
there are smooth, sustained lines 


which may be spoken. For in- 
stance: 
Ding-dong, 
Ding-dong, 
Ting-a-ling-a-ling. 
Or ‘“Ho-ho-ho,” 
Laughed the man. 
“Ho! Ho!” 
Or Roll on, thou deep and dark 
blue ocean, roll. 

Even if you can give only a lit- 
tle time to Choric Speech, it is 
wise to take at least five or ten 
minutes for the breathing drill. It 
wakes up the pupils, and their 
voice-placing is automatically im- 
proved with their deeper breath- 
ing. 

My own class was a group of 
from six to eight little girls, but 
don’t think boys do not enjoy the 
excitement of Choric Speech. I 
have seen young boys—even the 
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“tough-looking” ones—in groups 
demonstrating at Boston Univer- 
sity, grow bright-eyed and en- 
thusiastic over the Pirate Don 
Dirk of Dowdee or the “king’s 
men hale and hearty!” 

These demonstrating groups, 
under the supervision of Miss Ag- 
nes E. Barry, were of both pri- 
mary and grammar classes. They 
had been well trained in vowel and 
consonant sounds, even, perhaps 
especially, final consonants. 
“Dog,” “cat,” “swing” and “shop” 
all were carefully rounded off, but 
without undue stress. Pronuncia- 
tion of every word was slightly 
exaggerated, to overcome the ten- 
dency to fuzziness when several 
voices are speaking together. The 
result was perfect clarity. The 
fast-moving pieces, as well as the 
slow, were completely understand- 
able and musical. 

The children stood grouped so 
that each one could see the direc- 
tor clearly, as she stood at the 
back of the room and beat time as 
one would lead an orchestra. This 
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seems the best method in teaching 
young children. They must be 
taught to watch their leader. One 
voice speaking out of turn or with 
improper emphasis can spoil the 
whole effect as surely as a tym- 
panist in an orchestra who strikes 
the cymbal on the wrong beat. 

Tongue-twisters are a real chal- 
lenge. After laughing over them 
the children work twice as hard to 
say them right. They are learning 
without realizing it, co-operation, 
voice control and careful articula- 
tion. 

Our group worked for an hour 
once a week. After three months 
we gave a recital. Besides favorite 
jingles and solo tongue-twisters, 
they did a quiet, almost whispered 
version of “Velvet Shoes” by Elin- 
or Wylie. They galloped into Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s “Windy 
Nights” with the will of the wind 
itself. They chorused ‘“Whatso- 
ever things are true...” from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 

Any piece understandable to 
your age-group, that has action, 
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rhythm or a dramatic mood is ma- 
terial for the music of Choric 
Speech. It employs the most pli- 
ant, versatile and beautiful in- 
strument anyone can use—the hu- 
man speaking-voice. Many of the 
verses in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
would be useful in this spoken 
music. Let your children select 
some, talk over their meaning, and 
interpret them in unison. The shy, 
the bold, the backward and the 
forward will learn together, and 
love it. 

Some poems suitable for Choric 
Speech in the primary grades 
“Hickory Dickory Dock,” “Old 

King Cole,” Mother Goose; “The 

Duel,” Eugene Field; “Three Lit- 

tle Foxes,” “Shoes and Stockings,” 

A. A. Milne; “Jonathan Bing,” 

B. Curtis Brown; “The House that 

Jack Built,” Nursery Rhyme; 

“Who Has Seen the Wind?” 

Christina Rosetti; “Windy 

Nights,” Robert L. Stevenson; 

“Seven Little Tigers,” Laura E. 

Richards; ‘‘Then,” Walter de la 

Mare. 


Art in the School 


who have nine 
months of school yearly, spend 
nine hundred hours of that time 
in this, their second home. Pleas- 
ant memories remain long in the 
mind and beauty appeals strongly 
to youth. Lessons of order, har- 
mony, and of high ideals, are car- 
ried by surroundings at this most 
impressionable period of life. 
Among the items that can con- 
tribute to this subtle form of edu- 
cation are, first, a well-designed 
school building with good paving, 
and, if possible, a bit of lawn or 
garden. For the interior, there 
should pictures, growing 
plants, bits of statuary, pottery, 
some curtains, and fitting furni- 
ture. 

Cleanliness of walls, and of win- 
dows and floors are of paramount 
importance, both from the point 
of view of beauty and as necessary 
health measures. Fresh paint and 
calcimine are not expensive and 
repay their application a hundred- 
fold in giving a cheerful at- 
mosphere. 

Drabness in the schoolroom is 
not called for any more than 
monotony or inartistic features. 
Parents should be interested in 
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the physical details of the place 
where so much of childhood is 
spent. No increase in the cost of 
school upkeep is required. All that 
is needful is some planning and 
budgeting and hearty cooperation 
of parents, school boards and edu- 
cators in carefully thought-out 
plans, and mutual assistance in 
maintenance. 

When pictures first began to be 
hung in schools, they were usually 
confined in choice to reproductions 
in black and white, or sepia, of 
such classical subjects as the 
Colosseum in Rome. Blackboards 
were placed around the entire 
room, painted or slated perma- 
nently on the walls, in black or 
dark green. Pictures had to be 
hung high so as not to usurp any 
of this space. Often, too, they were 
hung at the back of the room 
where children would not see 
them, and always above the con- 
venient view of seated pupils. 

Art for schools has traveled far 
in a few years and lovely colored 
prints, made especially for school 
children are now cheap and within 
the reach of the poorest localities. 
Classes may now look at gayly 
designed pictures, oils and water 


colors, with motifs fitted to the dif- 
ferent ages of the pupils. This is 
as it should be but it was slow in 
coming and even now, does not 
reach all the children of all the 
people. 

What has been done in favored 
places may be approximated, with 
care and forethought, keeping in 
mind that art education is easiest 
accomplished by having examples 
of good art in sight all the time. 
In the early years, good taste may 
be so fixed that bad art will not 
appeal or waste time and sub- 
stance of later life. 

All school pictures should be 
hung low on the walls. Paint over 
the ugly blackboard space across 
the front of the room and place 
there one good large picture, low 
enough to see without tilting the 
head to get the right viewpoint. 

Computations and class recita- 
tions can be made at side boards 
or on movable blackboards or on 
paper pads at seats. 

It is good art education practice 
to have the pupils of an entire 
room select a picture for their 
own room. Let it be as gay and 
cheerful as possible. Dealers or 
artists will be glad to send a num- 
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ber of samples to the room if 
reasonably certain of a sale. If 
this cannot be done, have a com- 
mittee selected by the class to do 
the viewing and buying. 

Unless there are rules forbid- 
ding it, children will like to put 
some of their allowances into the 
purchase and it will seem more 
precious because they have made 
sacrifices to get it. 

One good picture, well hung, in 
the front of the room is enough. 
Those hung at the sides and rear 
are seen only by visitors and 
teachers. Try to procure an orig- 
inal oil, especially from an artist 
in the neighborhood. Artists will 
sell very cheap to schools. A good 
original oil or water color by a 
resident artist will enhance in 
value and lead pupils to appreciate 
American talent and, when older, 
to become collectors of art. Rooms 
in the same school can exchange 
paintings from time to time and 
this can be done readily if the 
pictures are hung as suggested. It 
is a pity that so many rooms in 
large cities are dark and dingy. 


Try to have as bright pictures as 
can be found for such rooms. 

If flowers are brought to a 
schoolroom, they should be kept 
only as long as they are fresh. 
Arrange them with care. One 
large rose, or chrysanthemum in 
a suitable vase is better than a 
bouquet of unlike flowers crowded 
together without scheme as to col- 
ors or style. Growing plants are 
fine if they are well cared for and 
thrifty. If they become dusty and 
dry they will be dingy and they 
will spoil the artistry of the room. 
The same is true of aquariums or 
anything brought to the room to 
beautify it. Children love to act on 
committees and will work hard on 
anything that interests them. Let 
them feel they have a proprietor- 
ship in this second home of theirs 
and make them feel the responsi- 
bility of keeping it neat. If there 
are curtains at the window, 
especially of the sash variety, they 
should be kept immaculately clean. 
If this cannot be done, do not put 
them up at all. If long hangings 
are chosen, be sure that they give 
the feeling of a library to the 


Forty Literature Periods 


for Primary Grades 
JERRINE MOTE 


state that 
about 150 minutes a week should 
be devoted to literature in the 
primary grades. This means that 
about half an hour a day will be 
spent in this field. And for every 
one of these periods the teacher 
must plan what to do. The follow- 
ing suggestions may be found 
helpful and include lessons for all 
the primary grades. 

1. Read just for fun: free silent 
reading period. 

The children can read books 
which interest them. The teacher 
will help any child find a suitable 
book if he has difficulty in finding 
one adjusted to his needs. 

2. Read to supplement an inter- 
esting activity. 

3. Read to find a good story to 
prepare to read or to tell to 
others. 

This will be individual prepara- 
tion. The oral reading or telling 
will take another period. 

4. Children work in groups pre- 

paring a program. 


The class is divided into small 
groups, which work independent- 
ly in different parts of the room 
preparing to read a story by sec- 
tions, tell a story by sections, read 
character parts, or dramatize sto- 
ries. The choice of activity may be 
left for the children to decide. 

5. Read to find a story to drama- 
tize with other children. 

An entire period may be spent 
finding stories suitable for drama- 
tization, planning what charac- 
ters will be needed, number of 
scenes, properties, etc. This can 
be done independently and at a 
succeeding period, individuals 
may have an opportunity to direct 
their own individual plays. 

6. Make a puppet show of a 
story. 

Stick puppets, hand puppets, or 
marionettes may be used. Chil- 
dren find all of them fascinating. 
Several plays may be in the proc- 
ess of preparation at one time, or 
just one. This activity will take 
several periods. 
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room, not that of a sitting room. 

Adults who have the care and 
management of schools should 
take full responsibility for proper 
lighting of dark rooms. Children 
seated at the unlighted side of 
such rooms are victims of bad 
business practice. 


In tinting schoolrooms, it is just 
as easy to have attractive colors 
for them as it is to have them for 
homes. Only the very lightest tints 
should be used in dark rooms. 

One caution must be taken, that 
of accepting donations of gifts of 
art pieces or decorations that are 
not good art; it will be hard to re- 
fuse generous donors but in the 
interests of the pupils, only the 
best should be placed. 

School boards are always ready 
to cooperate with educators in any 
reasonable scheme for the good of 
the children in their care. It is 
only fair to consult with them at 
every step of the way for, in the 
final result, they have to assume 
the responsibility of the system 
which they have been asked to 
manage. 


7. Couple reading. 

Two children read silently in 
one book. 

8. Read with others in a small 
group. 

Groups go to different parts of 
the room. They pass the book 
around for oral reading by each 
child. There will be one book for 
the entire group of five or six 
children. 

9. Book reports. 

These should be in general and 
not specific terms so that other 
children will be stimulated to read 
the books. The pupil may read an 
especially interesting part of his 
book as part of the report. They 
may report on books from home 
and favorite kooks the 
school shelves. One of the pur- 
poses of book reports is to make 
others want to read the book, too. 
10. Teacher tells a story. 

11. Dramatize stories. 

The pupils plan the play them- 
selves. During the dramatization 
the conversations may be in the 
children’s own words. Parts may 
be tried out by the children or the 
teacher may appoint the charac- 
ters. Expression, enunciation and 
clearness are factors in choosing 
the best person. After the play 
has been presented the rest of the 
class may criticize the production 
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and alterations made accordingly. 

12. Entire class read the same 
selection and discuss it. 

Discussion questions should not 
be factual. Use especially those 
questions beginning, “‘Why do you 
think—” and those which encour- 
age children to develop opinions, 
judge characters and think out 
reasons for occurrences. 

18. Read to compare different 
versions of the same tale. 

As folk tales have come down 
through the ages, different ver- 
sions have developed. The same 
tales found in different books 
often have interesting variations. 
14. Read stories about topics. 

Have a selection of books made 
beforehand or let the children find 
the stories themselves. The sto- 
ries they read and later report on 
must be on one topic such as: 
children of other lands, animals, 
Indians, etc. 

15. Teacher read first chapter of 
a book and leave the rest of 
the book for further reading 
by the children. 

16. Pantomimes. 

One child reads a story orally 
while others pantomime it. Choose 
a story with lots of action. 

17. Audience oral reading. 

One child reads to the rest of 
the class a book or story of his 
own choosing or one the teacher 
has chosen. 

18. Compare stories about sim- 
ilar objects. 

19. Read in parts. 

Character parts are assigned to 
children. One is the “book” and 
reads the explanatory parts. The 
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children then read through the 

story. 

20. Read to find unusual or beau- 
tiful word passages. 

21. Children give parts of fa- 
miliar stories for others to 
guess the titles. For instance, 
an account of the quarreling 
stepsisters and stepmother 
for Cinderella. 

22. Find and finish stories begun 
by the teacher. 

23. Book club. 

Meetings are held once a week. 
The activities consist of a short 
program, book reports, and a dis- 
cussion of different authors and 
books. 

24. Read aloud to the class by 
groups. 

Each member of the group 
reads a section of the story. 

25. Read of a character looking 
for similarity to characters in 
real life. 

26. Different groups each pre- 
pare to read orally one of a 
series. 

For example, 
Nights series. 
27. Either teacher or pupils tells 

a story up to a given point, 

then reads a chapter. 

. A group of children may have 
the responsibility of plan- 
ning the literature period 
once a week. 

29. Children prepare selections to 
read to other grades in the 
school. 

30. Entertainment days or as- 
sembly programs may be 
given over to literature. 

Old stories or poems may be 
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used or a program may be given 

which summarizes and reviews & 

unit, such as a unit on myths or 
legends. 

31. Children read favorite stories 
to the class. 

32. A selection of easy sight read- 
ing may be passed around the 
class to be read orally at 
sight. 

33. Children are assigned or vol- 
unteer to read _ selections 
which are posted ahead of 
time. 

34. Class study of a unit or type. 

For instance, myths, legends, 
literature pertaining to a holiday, 
or a type such as Aesop’s Fables, 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

35. Teacher read an entire book 
that is within the children’s 
comprehension but too diffi- 
cult for them to read them- 
selves. A chapter may be read 
each day. 


36. Groups present a program for 
the rest of the class. 

Each group may present a sto- 
ry or stories in a different man- 
ner. They may choose the way 
they wish to do it, or the teacher 
may assign it. Stories may be 
told, read orally, read in parts, 
dramatized, illustrations shown of 
them, ete. 


37. Teacher read poems around a 
topic, such as animals, weath- 
er. 

38. Children find poems about a 
topic to present to the class. 

39. Choral reading of poems. 

40. Class memorization of a 
poem. 


Pussy and the Bunny 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Reprinted with permission of Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn.) 


A bonny, bob-tailed bunnikin 
Was hurrying down the street, 
A-carrying his Easter eggs, 
All sugary and sweet. 


But Bunny laughed at Pussy Cat, 
“Why, Mistress Puss, my dear; 
A basket and a Pussy Cat, 
Look really very queer. 


Along the way came Pussy Cat, 
She was a-hurrying, too; 
She tweaked her nose, this way 
and that, 
She’d spied the eggs of blue. 


“Your basket, bunnikin,” she said, 
“May I carry it awhile? 
My paws are made so soft that 
they 
Can tippy toe a mile.” 


“You may be good for catching 
mice, 
But everybody knows, 
There’s never been a pussy made, 
Could stand upon her toes.” 


Then Bunny shook his tiny tail 
And stood on his hind feet, 
He kept his basket on his arm, 


And hip-hopped down the 
street. 
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The January Safety Court 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ActT I 

CHARACTERS: 
THE JUDGE 
DEFENDANTS: 


THE CLERK OF COURT 
HORACE, CHARLES, JUDY, DORIS, 
BILL, GLADYS, DR. BARNES. 
SCENE: The Courtroom in Safety Land. 
(As the scene opens the JUDGE is calling the court 

to order, using the gavel.) 

JUDGE: 
Order please—the court will now come to order. 
Ready for the first case. 

CLERK OF THE COURT: 
Horace Jackson. Charged with coasting in the 
streets. 

(HORACE stands up and faces the JUDGE.) 

JUDGE: 
Please tell us what happened. 

HORACE: 
Main Street has the best coasting in town, so I just 
went coasting and it was grand, too! That car 
wouldn’t have skidded into the tree if the driver had 
seen me in time—he was careless, that’s all! 

JUDGE: 
I pronounce you guilty of breaking laws of Safety 
Land. From now on you must coast on Elm Street, or 
not at all. Elm Street is closed to all traffic just so 
you children can coast there. Next case? 

CLERK : 
Doris Green. (DoRIs is blowing her nose and cough- 
ing very hard. She apparently has a bad cold.) She 
is charged with having gone skating on a pond that 
was marked Unsafe. 

JUDGE: 
Speak and tell the court your story. 

Doris: 
Well, my mother told me not to go skating, the police 
said the ice wasn’t safe and the sign said so, but I 
had some new skates for Christmas and I just had 
to try them—I couldn’t help it if I fell in a hole, could 
1? (coughing) The water was freezing cold, too— 
but I didn’t quite get pneumonia, so why worry! 

JUDGE: 
You’ll give your skates to that little girl who lives 
down the street. She obeys Safety Rules. You’ll hand 
them over to her before 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

CLERK OF THE COURT: 
Charles Kelsey and William Rawlins. These two 
boys threw snowballs, packed with stones. They 
struck these girls (JUDY and GLADYS are all band- 
aged up.), Judith Wilson and Gladys Smith. Will Dr. 
Barnes please testify ? 

Dr. BARNES: 
These two girls were brought to my office badly 
bruised. The cause of their injury was a blow from 
stone-packed snowballs. 

JUDGE: 
And now, boys, is it true you hit these girls? 

CHARLES: 
Yes, Your Honor, I found the biggest stone I could 
and the snow was in just the right condition to make 
a good hard ball. 

BILL: 
That’s right, Judge, and I believe my snowball was 


even harder than Charlie’s. 
the head—smack! 
JUDGE: 

You boys do not realize how dangerous snowballing 
is. For the rest of the winter you boys will lose every 
recess at school on every day that there is a trace of 
snow on the ground outside. And now if there are 
no more cases the court is dismissed. 


It hit Gladys right in 


ACT II 

CHARACTERS: 

Miss LAWRENCE, RUTH, LOUISE, JACK, 

MARJORIE, HENRY, GEORGE 
SCENE: In the schoolroom. Safety Lesson. 
(As the scene opens, MISS LAWRENCE is speaking.) 

Miss LAWRENCE: 
You have all heard what happened at the Safety 
Court the other day, and I think many of you thought 
you were pretty lucky not to be summoned to that 
court, but I want you to know that if I were the 
Judge, I would bring many of you right to trial for 
disobeying safety rules right in this room. Ruth, 
for instance, what did you do with your scissors this 
morning? Tell us. 

RUTH: 
I handed them to Dorothy with the points towards 
her—but I was in a hurry and she’s always borrow- 
ing mine when she should have some of her own. 

Miss LAWRENCE: 
No more scissors until you learn how to handle 
them! Jack, tell your story. 

JACK: 
Bill was coming down the aisle this morning and I 
just sort of put my foot out and he—he—kind of 
tripped and knocked over Harriet’s ink bottle—he 
would have taken the blame if you— 

Miss LAWRENCE: 
Yes, if I hadn’t seen the whole thing and knew you 
had caused the trouble. Now, Marjorie. 

MARJORIE: 
All I did was run down the hall—bump into a little 
first grade boy, knock him down—and, of course, he 
had to yell just because his knee struck that iron 
hook near the door. He’s a cry baby anyway! 

MIss LAWRENCE: 
That cut knee needed a stitch so the doctor has just 
told me—your carelessness has made little Johnny 
suffer. Louise, you were the victim of a cruel joke 
last week—will you tell us? 

LOUISE: 
Yes, Miss Lawrence, I went to sit down in a chair in 
the Assembly Room and a couple of boys behind me 
thought it would be funny to pull the chair out from 
behind—I landed on the floor, and besides tearing 
my dress quite bad, I got a sliver in my hand when 
I landed on the floor. 

HENRY: 
Miss Lawrence, I was one of the boys who pulled 
that chair—and I’m awfully sorry about it, I thought 
it was funny. I don’t, now—you see, the same thing 
happened to me the very next day, and it hurt my 
back so much the doctor says I can’t go coasting, 
skiing or skating for three weeks and by that time 
the fun will be over. 
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Miss Lawrence, while I’ve been sitting here I sort of 
made up a safety song—I thought maybe if we 
learned it and sang it quite often—we’d all remem- 


GEORGE: 


ber that safety pays! 


That’s 


“America the Beautiful.” If some one will play the 
piano, we might try it now before school closes. 


(Hidden in the puz- 
zle is a food jingle) 


“When eating a 
prune 

It is fun 

To know a prune 


Is a dried plum” 


Miss LAWRENCE: 


GEORGE: 


fine. What is the tune? 
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(They all sing.) 
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Oh, Safety pays in many ways, 
No matter what we do, 
Outdoors at play, indoors at work, 


In summer or in winter, too. 
Remember, you, remember do 
We all will be alarmed 


If you will let your mind forget 
That no one should be harmed! 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Across 


. Fruit 

. Pronoun 

. Flower 

. To have knowledge 

. United States of America 


(abbr.) 


. God (Latin) 
. lst letter in alphabet 


. Nova Scotia (abbr.) 
. Proper name 


. Evening (poetic) 
. Pronoun 
. Consume 


W 
a ow = 


. Not in danger 

. Towards 

. Wet earth 

. Expose to the air 
. At what time 

. Plural of ‘inn’ 

. East End (abbr.) 
. Food starch 


Down 
Fruit 


. More than one loss 
. United States Army (abbr.) 


Myself 


. In order 
. Tennessee-Washington- 


(abbr.) 


Alabama (abbr.) 


29. Verb 


. Used to unlock 
. River 
. Wilted 
. Consuming 

. By which one is called 
. Part of the body 

. Gaiety 
. Reverence 
. Anecdotes 
. Pronoun 


(See Page 64 for Solution) 
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Games for Building 
Sight Vocabulary 


NORMA E. ROLLINS 


Harm pupils to acquire 
an adequate sight vocabulary is 
not only one of the most important 
problems but also one of the most 
dificult that the first-grade 
teacher must solve. Reading au- 
thorities generally agree that vis- 
ual training in phonics should be 
delayed until the child has a sight 
vocabulary of 75 to 200 words. Of 
course, both picture clues and con- 
text clues will be used earlier than 
phonetic helps by the average 
child. However, a large sight vo- 
cabulary is recognized as essential 
to the beginner for pleasurable, 
independent reading. By the end 
of the first year, the average child 
should have a sight vocabulary of 
500 to 1000 words. 

In building this basic vocabu- 
lary, the teacher must provide op- 
portunities for the child to see the 
same words many times. It is also 
important that the child should 
have a happy, positive attitude of 
approach rather than the nega- 
tive attitude of withdrawal. To 
any child games and fun are sy- 
nonymous; therefore, games may 
add much interest and fun to the 
acquisition of sight vocabulary. 

The following games have been 
developed with these ideas in 
mind, namely: the economy of 
time and materials, large group 
participation, and maximum con- 
centration of attention. Their in- 
terest and practical value have 
been demonstrated with many 
first-grade groups. 


May I Have 


The teacher holds up a sentence, 
phrase, or word card. A child 
reads it orally, then stands before 
the class holding the card across 
his chest. When several are hold- 
ing cards, the teacher calls on a 
child who says, “‘“May I have 

?” If he reads it correctly, 
he takes the card and stands in 
the place of the child from whom 
he took it; the first child returns 
to his seat. Give all a chance to get 
a card. 


Change Places 


Let children quickly read cards 
orally as the teacher holds up one 


at a time; as a child reads a card 
correctly, he comes and holds it 
before the class. When several are 
standing, a child at his seat says, 
“T want to change 
places with 
The children holding tt those cards 
change places, or they may change 
cards. Continue until all have par- 
ticipated. 


Mailing Letters 


Hang a chart card-holder on the 
wall. Give each child a card. He 
comes to the front, reads his card 
to the class, and mails it by placing 
it in the holder. If he cannot read 
his card, he may be told what it is 
by another child who is then al- 
lowed to mail the card. 


Getting Mail 


1. Place cards for drill in 
holder. Let class read them quick- 
ly in concert or individually. Then 
a child comes up, frames a card 
with his hands, reads it orally, 
and takes it from the holder. Re- 
peat until all cards are removed. 

2. Place cards for drill in 
holder. One child is the Postmas- 
ter; he stands by the chart and 
calls on a child who comes up and 
says, I have 
He does not point to the card; oe 
Postmaster must find it, read it, 
and hand it to the child who says, 
“Thank you.” If the Postmaster 
fails to find the card, the child 
shows it to him and takes the 
Postmaster’s place. 


Building Ladders 


The teacher holds up cards; a 
child reads them and places them 
in the card-holder, one above the 
other, until the holder is full. The 
“ladders” of words may be used 
for drill; child may see if he can 
climb a “ladder” without falling, 
by reading the cards; if he suc- 
ceeds he writes his name on the 
board. Two children may be part- 
ners, calling the words alter- 
nately. 


See How Many 
1. Cards for review may be on 
the holder, or words and phrases 
may be on ’the board. A child may 
take er erase as many as he can 
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SOFTNESS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The gentle rain, 

A purring kitten, 
A whisper, and 

A fuzzy mitten; 


Fresh, patterned snow, 
A puppy’s paw ;— 
I love these things 
And many more. 


read correctly. A limit may be set; 
the child getting the limit may 
choose the next child. 

2. A child stands before the 
filled card-holder, or the cards 
may be placed in the chalk tray. 
Another child calls a word or 
phrase to be found. The child 
frames and reads the correct 
card; after reading three cards, 
he may be the one to call the word 
to be found. 


My Name Is 
Hold up single word cards 
and ask, “What is your name?” 
A child answers, “My name is 
.’ Continue until each one 
“tells his name.” 


Races 


1. Two pupils stand facing the 
card-holder. The teacher holds up 
one card at a time, and each pupil 
tries to call the card first. As a 
card is won, it is placed in the 
holder opposite the winner; the 
game continues until one “ladder” 
is filled. Both choose others to 
race, or boys may race girls, with 
the score being kept until all have 
raced. 

2. A couple sits facing the 
teacher who holds up the cards. 
Each tries to say the word first; 
the winner is given the card. 
Count cards to see who wins. 
Loser may choose some one to race 
the winner; winner may choose 
someone to race the loser; or both 
may choose. Leaders might choose 
teams and keep total score. 

3. A couple stands in front of 
the card-holder which has review 
cards, or list may be written on 
the board. Each child holds a 
pointer. The teacher or a child 
calls words to be found; each of 
the couple tries to touch and say 
the word first. Keep score; the 
winner may call words for the 
next couple. 

4. Divide the class into two 
teams; the teams stand opposite 
or sit in couples, side by side. The 
teacher holds up cards or writes 
words on the board for each 
couple; the one saying the word 
first scores for his team. 


CHARACTERS: 
MARY 
TIM 
MOTHER 
DADDY 


The Bad Foods Gang 
INDIGESTION 

BAD DREAMS 

OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE 
FRIEDA FRIED FooD 
CRABBY COFFEE 
ToucHy TEA 
PUNY PICKLE 
KATIE KANDY 

HoT BUN 

Too MUCH MEAT 
SoGccy DOUGHNUT 


THE NARRATOR 
Goop HEALTH FAIRY 


The Good Foods Family 
PETE POTATO 
MISTRESS WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
BILLY BEET 
SADIE SPINACH 
CARRIE CARROT 
SUSIE SQUASH 
LILY LETTUCE 
CELIA CELERY 
BENNY BEAN 
ABBIE CABBAGE 
PATTY BUTTER 
Tom TOMATO 
CHARLIE CHARD 
MOLLY MILK 
OLLIE ONION 
REST 


SCENE: In the bedroom of little MARY and TIM who 
live in a lovely house with MOTHER and DADDY. 
(The prologue may be either spoken or read before 
the play by a narrator. The narrator speaks again 
between Acts I and II.) 
NARRATOR: 
I wonder, children, if you have ever gone to bed with 
your tummies full of rich, heavy foods? I wonder 
if you have ever had bad ugly dreams because YOU 
have not eaten the foods you should? Would you 
like to make-believe for a few moments that you are 
having the experience that came to Mary and Tim 
because they did not know how to choose the proper 
foods? 
Act | 

(Enter INDIGESTION dancing about both Tim’s 

and "MARY’S beds.) 
INDIGESTION : 

Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! Wake up, Mary. Wake up, Tim. 
You know you can’t sleep. You know your tummy 
is full of old Soggy Doughnut and Too Much Meat. 
Wake up. Get up, I tell you! 
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Good and Bad 


(Enter BAD DREAMS, slyly and cautiously.) 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-0! Who-o-0-0! Hello, Indiges- 
tion. I knew I should meet you here. I see you are 
doing a pretty good job on Mary and Tim. 

INDIGESTION : 
Sure, I am. And I knew I should meet you here for 
you always follow me wherever I go. 

BAD DREAMS: 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-0! Who-o-o-o! I'll help get 
them awake. They are not able to sleep a wink when 
they’ve been keeping company with the members of 
the Bad Foods Gang. 

(Enter OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE.) 

Ah, here you are, my dear companions. I knew you'd 
be needing me, for you can’t possibly get along with- 
out me. Indigestion and I are first cousins, you 
know, and closer even than brothers and sisters. 
I have a few little twirks and pains in my bag to- 
night. Wait till I try them on the little boy and gir). 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE (stalks about the 
bedroom singing): 
When children are silly 
And eat a hot bun, 
These wicked little elves, 
Just keep them on the run. 
BAD DREAMS: 
Watch me make them jump and make funny faces 
in their sleep. 

(BAD DREAMS, INDIGESTION and OLD WITCH 
STUMMY ACHE form a circle about both MARY’s and 
TOM’s beds, laughing and shouting: ) 

Wake up! Wake up! You know you can’t sleep. Ooo! 
Oo-0-0 ! Oo-0-0-0! 
(Enter MOTHER rubbing her head and her eyes. 
DaAppDy enters behind her.) 
MOTHER: 
Mary! Tim! Whatever is the matter? 
Mary (rubbing her eyes): 
Oh, Mother. I just can’t sleep and when I do I start 
to dream. 
T1M (holding onto his stomach): 
I’ve got such a bad stomach ache. Oh, Daddy, I had 
a most awful dream and my mouth tastes sour. 
OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE: 
O-o! O-0-0! O-0-0-0! 
BAD DREAMS: 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-o! 
INDIGESTION : 
Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! 
DADDY : 
Who are you? How dare you come to disturb our 
children in their sleep? Away with you, I say. Get 
out. Get out! 
INDIGESTION : 
Suppose you try to throw us out! 
3AD DREAMS: 
I never leave while Indigestion stays. 
OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE: 
I'm not going! No! No-o-o0! No-o-o-o! 
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MOTHER: 
Daddy, why don’t you chase out these bad mis- 
chievous elves? They do no one any good. 
INDIGESTION : 
They don’t... Well, you just try to throw us out. 
We have plenty of friends to protect us for we be- 
long to the Bad Foods Gang. 
OLD WITCH STUMMY: ACHE: 
Those bad foods—Oh, it hurts me to even think of 
them. O-o0! O-o-0! O-0-0-0! 
TIM (getting out of bed): 
I'll help you chase them away, Daddy. 

(TIM and DADDY start chasing INDIGESTION, BAD 
DREAMS and OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE about the 
hedroom ’til the culprits take refuge behind the bed- 
room door.) 

FRIEDA FRIED Foop (enters, pointing here and 
there with long skinny fingers): 


I am Frieda Fried Food, 
I’m burned and crisp and fried; 
I make your skin quite pimply, 
And greasy all inside. 
OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE: 
Q-o0! O-o-0! O-0-0-0! Come out here and tell them 
who you are. 
BAD DREAMS (pushing HoT BUN and SoGecy 
DOUGHNUT forward): 
Yes, come and show how stuffy you are. 
SocGy DOUGHNUT (enters, walking in a lazy, 
stilted manner): 
I’m Soggy Doughnut, so they say, 
I can make you feel like lead; 
So tired, tired all day long, 
*Til it’s time to go to bed. 
HoT BUN (rushing in, shrugging her shoulders 
and flapping her arms and legs about): 
Hot Buns, Hot Buns, that’s my name, 
You can resist me if you will, 
3ut when you ask for heavy foods, 
I’m the one to fill the bill. 
MARY: 
I don’t like them. I don’t want them here. 
TIM: 
They make me sleepy just to look at them. Let me 
sleep, I tell you. 

(Enter CRABBY COFFEE with a funny nervous 
laugh and wide open starry eyes. She talks ina quick, 
nervous manner: ) 

And I am Crabby Coffee, 

When you lie awake, I’m to blame, 
I can kill your sleeping moments 
Yes, Crabby Coffee, that’s my name. 

(ToucHy TEA enters, shaky, wobbly and weak. 
She takes hold of CRABBY COFFEE’S hand and to- 
gether they dance about the children’s beds:) 

I’m a sister of Crabby Dear, 
But if they drink too much of me, 
They get to fretting all the while, 
Tee hee, Tee hee, Tee hee. 
CRABBY COFFEE: 
Ha, ha! Ha,ha! Ha, ha! 
TOUCHY TEA: 
Tee Tee! Tee hee! Tee hee! 
BAD DREAMS: 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-o! Who-o-o-o! 
INDIGESTION : 
Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! 

(Enter PUNY PICKLE thin, shriveled and sour- 

looking:) 
I’m so very fickle 
That’s why my name is Pickle. 
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One bite of me just pricks your tongue, 
And makes you old before you’re young. 
(All in chorus.) 
CRABBY COFFEE: 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
PUNY PICKLE: 
Prickle, tickle. Prickle, tickle! 
TOUCHY TEA: 
Tee hee, Tee hee, Tee hee. 
DADDY: 
Now you get out, every one of you. 
MARY: 
But look, Daddy. Here comes one who looks sort of 
sweet. 
(Enter KATIE KANDY, polished, shiny and sweet.) 
INDIGESTION : 
Sometimes she’s sweet but she can make you feel 
awfully sour. Ha, ha! ha, ha! 
KATIE KANDY: 
Yes, I’m made to look real sweet, 
That’s why I’m always such a treat, 
But if you don’t want me to hurt, 
You’d better choose me for dessert. 
(All in chorus: ) 
BAD DREAM: 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-o0! Who-o-o-o! 
CRABBY COFFEE: 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
ToucHy TEA: 
Tee he! Tee he! 
FRIEDA FRIED FOOD: 
Sizzle, Sizzle! 
Soccy DOUGHNUT: 
Plunk! Plunk! 

(Enter Too MucH MEAT, fat and greasy and 

heavy:) 
So here you are. I’ve been looking for you. 
SocGy DOUGHNUT: 
Hello, old friend. 
FRIEDA FRIED FOOD: 
I knew you’d come. It’s like losing my right arm to 
be without you. 
Too MucH MEAT: 
Here I am. I’m Too Much Meat 
Tongue and Ham and Pickled Feet. 
Sausage, Liver, Mutton Stew, 
Roast of Beef and Pork Chops, too, 
I may put pep in all you do, 
But over much is the death of YOU. 
MARY: 
I used to think I liked you but I don’t any more. 
TIM: 
Neither do I. I don’t like one of them. 
(All in Chorus:) 
BAD DREAMS: 
Who! Who-o! Who-o-0! Who-o0-0-o! 
INDIGESTION : 
O-o! O-o0-0! O-o0-0-0! 
OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE: 
Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! 
FRIEDA FRIED FOOD: 
Sizzle! Sizzle! Sizzle! 
PUNY PICKLE: 
Prickle! Prickle, Tickle! 
SocGcy DOUGHNUT: 
Plunk! Plunk! Plunk! 

(The BAD Foops throw their arms and legs about 
in great turmoil. They pinch and poke and pester 
poor MOTHER and DADDY and MARY and TIM.) 

NARRATOR: 
Whenever the bad dream becomes no longer bearable 
and you feel as if you were about to fall out of bed, 
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something always happens. This something is going 
to happen now to Mary and Tim. They are going 
to wake up, too, and find the lovely Good Health 
Fairy with her Good Foods ready to help them. 

(The GoopD HEALTH FAIRY enters carrying her 
magic wand which she waves over each of the BAD 
Foops. With that, one after another, they fall to 
the floor and then creep guiltily from the stage. Last 
of all to depart are OLD WITCH STUMMY ACHE, 
INDIGESTION and BAD DREAMS.) 

GooD HEALTH FAIRY: 
I’m the Fairy of Good Health, 
I bring you joy instead of wealth— 
The joy that comes from keeping fine, 
With rosy cheeks and eyes that shine, 
I’ve brought my friends to you today, 
Please harken well to what they say. 

(Goop HEALTH FAIry beckons to GooD Foops who 

dance in gayly and form a circle about her.) 
MOTHER: 
We are so glad to see you all. 
DADDY: 
bea a change from the Bad Foods Gang! 
IM: 
Oh, goody, goody! 
(Enter MOLLY MILK, pretty and silky and 
smooth:) 
I’m Molly Milk as smooth as silk, 
I put your cheeks aglow, 
Please take one sup and drink me up, 
Before I have to go. 
MARY: 
You make me feel all smily inside just like yourself. 
Goop HEALTH FAIRY: 
And here is Mistress Whole Wheat Bread. 
(MISTRESS WHOLE WHEAT BREAD steps forward, 
speaking in a winning manner: ) 
I’m just as important as I can be 
I bring you beauty, too; 
You’ll never be cross or peevish, I know 
If you eat all I offer you. 
MARY: 
I guess that means whole wheat muffins, too. 
Goop HEALTH FAIRY: 
And here are the green leafy vegetables who give us 
so many vitamins. 

(BILLY BEET, SADIE SPINACH, LILY LETTUCE, 
CELIA CELERY, ABBIE CABBAGE and CHARLIE CHARD 
all join hands in a ring about MARY and TIM.) 

BILLY BEET (steps forward): 
I’m tops for greens they say, 
Please take a try at me today. 
LILY LETTUCE and CELIA CELERY (join hands 
and step forward): 
The leafy vegetables are full of pep 
We gladden your spirits and hasten your step. 
SADIE SPINACH (steps forward): 
And I am Sadie Spinach 
They say I’m very wise, 
I bring the luster to your skin, 
And twinkles to your eyes. 
MOTHER: 
I like every one of you and know that my children 
are going to like you, too. 
TIM and MARY: 
We do, Mother, we do. 
(Enter PETE POTATO in a blustery sort of 
fashion: ) 
And I’m Pete Potato 
I’m cooked in every way 
I’m best of all when I am ny 
Please try me out today. 
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(A bustle, hustle and commotion. Enter the yellow 
vegetables, CARRIE CARROT, SUSIE SQUASH and TOM 
TOMATO.) 

ToM TOMATO (ruddy and gay, steps forward): 
Whether I’m cooked 
Or whether I’m raw, 
I’m one of the best 
You ever saw. 
CARRIE CARROT (dashes forward in a bustling 
manner) : 
And I am Carrie Carrot, 
For every child who seeks, 
I help you play the livelong day 
And bring color to your cheeks. 
TIM and MARY: 
Yes, oh, yes, we know you. 
SADIE SPINACH and TOM TOMATO (sing in 
chorus): 
Hooray for Carrie Carrot! 
(They start pinching their cheeks.) 
Carrots give you roses, 
On cheeks but not on noses. 
( ao VEGETABLES all laugh out loud.) 
OT 
And a is is this little golden fairy with a golden 
smile? 
GooD HEALTH FAIRY: 
Oh, she is Patty Butter. Patty, come forward. 
PATTY (with a lovely smile, comes forward): 
Yes, Iam Patty Butter 
Always full of fun, 
Although I love my bread the best, 
I’m good for everyone. 

(MISTRESS WHOLE WHEAT and PETE POTATO 

bow low before her as she slips away.) 
BENNY BEAN (tall and thin and skinny, comes 
forward): 
You surely do remember me, 
I grow upon a vine; 
By eating me you'll not complain, 
And surely never whine. 
TIM: 
You are the one who made Jack the Giant Killer so 
strong, aren’t you? 
BENNY BEAN (puffing up bigger and taller) : 
I surely was the one. 
MARY: 
Do I hear someone crying? 
Goop HEALTH FAIRY: 
Oh, that is only Ollie Onion. He has to cry so many 
hours each day. Sometimes, he laughs until he cries. 
OLLIE ONION (comes forward): 
I may help to make you weep, 
Whenever I get near you, 
But I can help you go to sleep 
With lots of rest to cheer you. 
GooD HEALTH FAIRY: 
Rest, did you say? Let every one be quiet. I believe 
Rest is coming now. Rest is surely a very good friend 
to everyone. She is particularly kind to children. 
She especially likes those that are in bed by eight 
o’clock. Here she comes. Quiet! 

(Goop HEALTH Fatry touches each food. They lie 

down to sleep while REST speaks.) 
REST (appears dressed in a long gray cloak): 
Rest, Rest, 
Rest for you, 
Rest for you, dear children, 
Rest for grown-ups, too, 
I’m the friend, 
Of one and all, 
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Please obey me, 
When I call. 
REST: 
Do you think, dear Good Health Fairy, that they 
have rested enough? 
GoopD HEALTH FAIRY: 
Quite enough for now. 
REST: 
If you will change my cloak, I’ll wake them up. 
(Goop HEALTH FAIRY touches the gray cloak with 
a wand. The gray cloak falls off and NEW ENERGY 
appears in gay colors.) 
NEW ENERGY: 
Wake! Wake! 
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New Energy has come, 
Wake! Wake! 
Each and every one. 
(NEW ENERGY touches all the vegetables. They 
rise, join hands and begin to dance.) 
MARY (running to her mother): 
Oh, Mother, aren’t they all beautiful? I never knew 
how much I liked them before. 
TiM (shaking his daddy by the hand): 
You’ll never have any more trouble trying to get me 
to eat the right foods. 
DADDY : 
Mother and I are so glad about this. We hope little 
children everywhere will feel the same as you do. 


Monotones 


GERTRUDE CORRIGAN 


"Tuene are usually some so- 
called “‘monotones” found among 
members of any large class of 
primary children. In a singing ex- 
ercise the teacher often places 
these little ones in a front seat 
with a caution to them to sing 
softly, or, in a rear seat where 
they do not join in the class exer- 
cise. 

Special work with this kind of 
voice, extending over a period of 
years, seems to prove to the writ- 
er that there are very few, if any, 
real monotones. It is true that 
there are children who are not 
musically inclined, and some who 
do not enjoy singing with others. 
But their vocal chords are not at 
fault, they can hear and note in- 
tervals and pitch, and they can 
be trained to sing the scale accu- 
rately and to follow melodies cor- 
rectly. This training will aid their 
speaking voice, make their social 
adjustment normal, and _ give 
them improved poise and a confi- 
dent manner. It is essential to 
start these children as early as 
possible in getting their voices 
properly placed but they can be 
reached at any age in the later 
grades if given the right diagno- 
sis and receiving cooperation 
from the pupils themselves. 

Study of many cases of these 
monotones often revealed various 
“inhibitions.” Sometimes it was 
found that pure accident occa- 
sioned the false voice-placing 
which for some reasons remained 
active. Childish whims often start 
the low voice habit. Inferiority 
complexes sometimes enter the 
case. 

A successful professional man 
once told that he had maintained 
the monotone voice at school with 


the idea that it sounded “tough” 
and that he would be more popu- 
lar with the “gang” if he had a 
rough voice. He said that singing 
seemed to him a “sissy” perform- 
ance. This attitude could not be 
learned from the monotone child 
himself but it should be held as a 
possible cause. 

In most cases tabulated, there 
was evidence of nervous inhibi- 
tions. Improvement came from 
definite treatment for this form 
of weakness. There are many de- 
vices for loosening up nerve ten- 
sion, simple enough to be used in 
regular song practice. Teachers of 
singing employ exercises relaxing 
muscles of jaws and neck and fa- 
cial areas. A good laugh will re- 
lease an entire class from harmful 
tenseness. As many as possible of 
these relaxing devices as can be 
used with profit to the entire 
class should be practiced with the 
whole school taking part. Laugh- 
ing the scale up and down is one 
simple exercise which can then be 
used with one pupil at a time 
without causing an invidious dis- 
tinction. 

All remedial measures will de- 
pend for their efficacy upon the 
consideration of the age of the 
child. If he is of an age to know 
how important the lessons are to 
him and thus give hearty coopera- 
tion, the results will be measur- 
ably satisfactory, and can be 
frankly reviewed by the teacher. 
If, however, the child is in the 
early primaries, the remedial 
steps should be made in the spirit 
of a game and the need of cooper- 
ation by the child should not be 
dwelt upon. 

The monotone child, so-called, 
for convenience, has voice placing 


in a low key. It is held to one or 
at most, three tones, and is not 
clear or pleasing. It is not a true 
chest tone, but is placed far below 
the normal voice of a child of his 
age. It is usually without vibra- 
tion and is what may be called, 
dead tone. 


Research discovered that the 
majority of these voice cases were 
boys, and the term “robin” was 
created to avoid embarrassing the 
little folk. Some of the cases were 
problems, but not the majority. 

A first step in aiding the place- 
ment of their voices was to take 
a group of children, half of whom 
had normally placed voices, and 
have them walk up and down a 
stairway, singing the scale one 
note at a step, up, or down. The 
volume of voice was kept soft so 
that each child could be listened 
to. Many of the monotones re- 
sponded naturally with a very 
few of these exercises. The music 
teachers were asked to give regu- 
lar exercises to the entire class in 
proper breathing, vocalizing, and 
relaxing of head muscles. 

The spirit of the game helps to 
reduce any tension and, from a 
possible range of three notes on 
the scale, the whole range is often 
covered in a few lessons by a 
large percentage of the problem 
cases. The singing teachers were 
asked to observe these closely in 
the regular music lessons to note 
any slipping back into wrong 
voice habits. 

Those children not successfu) 
with the first experimental steps 
were studied individually. One or 
two at a time were sent to the 
supervisor on request and given 
special attention. Home condi- 
tions were at fault in a few in- 
stances. These might be remedied. 
Efforts were made to do so. A de 
pressed and hopeless attitude is 
the hardest to overcome. 

Persona] interest worked often- 
est. Hobbies were discussed, pre- 
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dilections talked over. They were 
always interested in the train 
caller at the big railway stations 
and his great voice was discussed. 
The best exercise for loosening up 
the nerve tension was the one of 
walking up steps toward the 
teacher, raising the voice each 
step taken. Sometimes a piano 
was played for them to sing up to. 
Laughing out the notes was the 
game the littler ones liked best. 
That loosened the throat muscles. 

Each case was given a slip, a 
printed message to his room 
teacher, of graduation as soon as 
he could sing the scale. The mat- 
ter of following tunes or melodies 
came naturally with the flexibility 
of the voice. And always, a report 
was asked from the room teacher 
as to the continuance of good 


voice habits. It was noted that the 
speaking voices of these ‘‘robins”’ 
raised in pitch appreciably when 
they were able to sing the scale. 

This voice clinic extended into 
the upper grades and cases were 
been 


cured that had of years’ 
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standing. Some were even in the 
seventh grade. 

A boys’ chorus was organized 
from these ‘“‘monotone” cases and 
sang acceptably. Some of them 
were of high musical ability. They 
gave Christmas carols and sang 
as feature numbers on programs. 
Needless to say that there was a 
marked reduction in the number 
of “robins” after this clinic 
proved the truth about mono- 
tones. That there were some fail- 
ures to make a permanent place- 
ment of voice in some cases must 
be confessed; but this was per- 
haps due to a wrong diagnosis of 
the cause. Also, there is less time 
to follow up all the lines needed to 
keep an even balance of human 
needs in grade schools than would 
permit overtime for any one ques- 
tion. It was considered a success 
that voice placing would aid chil- 
dren in one of the many activities 
of school work. 

The benefit of group singing, 
the artistic training that comes 
from self-made music, the social 
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implications of song work—all 
make it important to take this 
matter of the non-singing child in 
its early stages and place the 
voices of all young children before 
they become too self-conscious to 
make the placement easy. It is 
never too late, however, to give 
this power to any person at any 
age. 

Americans, as a race, do not en- 
gage in group singing as general- 
ly as many other countries do. 
Yet there are so many national 
songs and such a thrilling folk 
history that there is plenty to 
sing about. America should be a 
singing nation. As a means of ex- 
pressing rejoicing over its leader- 
ship of the world in fine ideals, 
song is the best and easiest form. 

There is no exercise giving 
good physical development at the 
same time with cultural values, 
equal to singing together in large 
groups. Let us hear America sing- 
ing. And let there be no muted 
voices unable to join the tri- 
umphant chorus. 
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People say I’m graceful, 

At least I try to be, 

And I can take a high jump 
Before you can count three. 


I’m very fond of water, 
And always take a drink 
Quite early in the morning 
And again at dusk—I think. 


My tail is very fluffy 

It really does not wag, 

And if I should be frightened 
It goes up like a flag. 


When I am really old enough 

To wear a fancy hat, 

ANTLERS will grow upon my head— 
Can you remember that? 


If strangers are approaching 
The wind will tell me so, 
Then away into the forest 

I am pretty sure to go. 
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CHEER UP — WHAT IF 
IT IS JANUARY! 


MARGUERITE GODE 


January is a long month. January is a cold month. 
January can be a dreary month if you are not pre- 


pared to drive away those gray shadows. 


How many times have you looked at your black- 
board and wished it would discard that drab appear- 


ance and be a little decorative as well as useful? 


Here is a suggestion that will liven up the tone of 
your room. Choose several large sheets of colored 
paper (12x 8). Lay on each one the pattern of a 
child similar to the ones shown (Illustration 1). Cut 
out the figure and cut edge of paper as in Illustra- 
tion 2. Paste or tape blocks on board in row (Illus- 
tration 3). The blackboard showing through the cut- 
out will make a silhouette. 


Other patterns are suggested on this page. Ar- 
range colors as desired. Put border on upper part of 
board which is too high for children to use for work 
purposes. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Going to School in Winter 
GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk. 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests. 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 
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Where do you think these children are going? 

What are the children carrying? 

What time of the year do you think it is? 

Why are the children dressed so warm? 

Name some of the warm clothes the children are wearing. 
Why should we be dressed warm in winter? 

Do you think these children live in the country or in the city? 
How many winter sports can you name? 

Which winter sport do you like best? 

Why should children play out of doors in winter? 

What kind of trees do you see in the picture? 

Name some of the trees that shed their leaves in winter? 
Name some trees that stay green all winter? 

Why does it snow in some parts of the country in winter? 
Can you name some of the holidays that come in winter? 
Which winter holiday do you like best? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 


Learn these two little poems so you can recite them. 


A JANUARY SCHOOL DAY OFF TO SCHOOL 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
We’re all set for school, 
And we’re warmly equipped 
With caps and galoshes 
And jackets well zipped. 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
It’s January! 
Here we go 
Crunching, scrunching 
Through the snow! 


We laugh and have fun We’re warmly dressed, 
As we all walk together And full of smiles, 


Enjoying the snow and And ready to walk 
The snappy cold weather. For miles and miles. 


Draw a winter scene with children skating, sliding or making a 
snow man. 


Study the shapes of snowflakes and draw them. 
(See page 47 of the December magazine for snowflake designs.) 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, THE LIBRARIAN 
(Reading Lesson) 


Today we will visit our library. 
We must wear warm clothing. 
We must wear our galoshes. 

The snow is falling. 

It will be fun to walk in the snow. 
We like to visit the library. 

We like the librarian. 

She is always kind and friendly. 
She shows us pretty new books. 


She helps us find books we can 
read. 


Sometimes she tells us a story. 


The librarian is our good friend. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Planning Trip 

Review of previous trips. Discuss the weather conditions and suitable clothing for 
the trip. Emphasize safety. 

Make a list of children who have a library card. Try to secure permission of parents 
for all others to get cards on this trip. 

Discuss length of time books can be kept. 

Explain system of fines for overdue books. 

Be prepared to ask librarian what is done with the money collected by fines. 


Discuss proper behavior in the library. Learn the word “silence”. Be prepared to find 
this word. Count the number of times it appears. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I have bright pictures. I live in a pocket. 
I have good stories, too. The pocket is in a book. 
Boys and girls read me. Boys and girls must take care of me. 
They can take me home. I help them get books. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY (Reading Lesson) 
Here is our school library. 


We all helped to make it. 


The boys made the shelves. 

Then they painted them green. 

The girls put the books on the shelves. 
They put a number on each book. 
They made pictures for the library. 


We all made these library rules. 
1. Have clean hands. 
2. Choose one book to read. 
3. Read quietly. 


Housekeepers dust our library each 
morning. 


It is a fine place to read. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make a Room Library 

This can be simple or elaborate. A simple library can be made by placing a low table 
in a corner of the room, and placing a chart stand or cupboard in such a position as to sep- 
arate this corner from the main room. 

If a more elaborate type of school library is desired, small cupboards can be made 
from orange crates. One extra shelf can be nailed in each half and the whole painted 
some attractive color. These hold the children’s books nicely. 

Small tables can be painted to match the cupboards. Sign — “Silence” — Chart of li- 
brary rules and children’s pictures can be placed on the walls. 

Reading Record 
| Make chart with children’s names. Below each name write the books read. 
Library Books 
d Donations from children’s home books. Secure sets of books from city or county library. 


STORY HOUR 


Every Friday afternoon, the second grade class has a story hour. Some one of the class 
reads a story to the group. 

When a boy or girl thinks he is ready, he goes to the teacher with his library book and 
reads the story. If he cannot read it well, he keeps on working until he has it properly 
prepared. Then he reads to the group. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WINTER EVENINGS 
(Reading Lesson) 


The cold wind blows around the 
house. 


We do not mind the cold. 

It is warm and bright in the house. 
Father is reading his newspaper. 
Mother is knitting for the Red Cross. 
Sister is doing her homework. 

I have my new library book. 


Mother says I may stay up for an 
hour. 


Sister and I will pop some corn atter 
a while. 


Winter evenings at home are fun. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Planning for the Evening 


Every member of the family can help plan for pleasant evenings. Father and brother 
should see that there is plenty of wood for the fireplace. If there is no fireplace, the fur- 
nace or stove should be properly cared for. Mother and sister should see that the room is 
clean and that the lights are bright. The dinner dishes should be washed quickly and put 
away. Everyone must share with the others. 


Radio Programs 

Family discussions should be held over the use of the radio. If some one wishes a special 
program that the family in general doesn’t care for, that person should sit near the radio 
so that the program will not disturb the family. Or if there is a second radio in another 
room, he should go there to hear the program. 
Sharing Reading 


If possible, the living room should have a map or globe. As father reads the news, he 
should tell the family the important facts. Important places should be located on the globe 
or map. 


News broadcasts should be discussed and important places located. 
Popcorn, and Apples 

Something to eat adds much to the pleasure of the evening at home. The treat can come 
as a reward for pleasant manners and general cooperation. 
Bedtime Story 


Bedtime should come at the same hour each night, allowing about 10 hours of sleep for 
children. A story at bedtime helps to make this more attractive. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


WINTER CLOTHING (Reading Lesson) a 
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The ice on the lake is thick. 

It is a good day to skate. 

Put on your warmest coat. 

Tie a scarf around your neck. 
Wear your red woolen mittens. 
Rover is going with us. 


See how long and shaggy his hair 
is. 


Look at the farm horses. 
They have heavy coats of hair, too. 


The chickens ruffle up their feath- 
ers. 


This helps to keep them warm. 


January is a cold month. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study of Clothing 


Make a simple study of wool. Find why woolen goods is hard to buy at present. 
Why is woolen yarn hard to buy? 


Bring in samples of woolen materials. 
Cut from advertisements, pictures of woolen garments. Write the price by each one. 
Study of Rubber 


Why can we not get rubber-soled galoshes? Where does rubber come from? 
Discussion of Care of Clothing 

Coats hung on hangers. Each child should have his own hanger in the hall. 
Discussion of Coats of Animals 


Ask children to notice how much heavier the winter coat is than the one the animal 
has in the summer. Explain why birds and chickens ruffle their feathers when cold. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Mother knitted 3 blue sweaters and 4 red ones for the Red Cross. How many sweat- 
ers has she made? 


. There are 35 children in the second grade. The children have 30 coat hangers. How many 
more do they need? 


. Mary has read 4 books and Fanny has read 5 books. How many have they both read? 
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January Art Suggestions 


AMERICAN 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


New Year’s Calendars 
(Page 34) 

When the new year comes 
around, it means we must start 
counting days, and weeks, and 
months on a new calendar. Making 
calendars may involve many kinds 
of art lessons. Calendars make 
wonderful gifts. The illustration 
on the gift calendar should be 
made to especially please the per- 
son to whom the calendar is to be 
given. 

Those shown offer a variety of 
styles. 1—Is a linoleum block print 
designed to be tinted. We suggest 
that students exchange prints to 
give each a variety to make up. Try 
coloring the upper wings of the big 
butterfly light blue, and the lower 
wings orange with a white spot at 
the base. The small butterfly may 
be yellow-brown with two white 
dots on the wings. The center of 
the flower is deeper pink than the 
outside petals, and the leaves are 
various greens. 

2.—Is a little cut-paper com- 
position. The flower parts, as well 
as the butterfly may be assembled 
before mounting on back- 
ground. 

3.—Is cut from folded colored 
papers. Make your design first on 
folded, thin, scratch paper. Then 
trace parts on colored, folded 
paper and cut to get two of each, 
or, as the stem which is complete 
at one cutting. Next, trace a cen- 
ter line lightly from tip of tulip 
to base of flowerpot, and through 
the center of the stems upon the 
mounting paper. This serves as a 
guide to paste the stems on first 
and to add all other details. 

We suggest a deep yellow tulip 
with a bright orange center, red 
petal flowers with blue centers, 


deep green stems and lighter 
green leaves, and an orange flower- 
pot. 

4.—Silhouettes are always in 


good taste. These may be built-up 
in cut paper, or painted in black 
ink or water color. This type of 
illustration should be mounted up- 
on a black panel, and then upon 
white. The other illustrations may 
be mounted upon two or three pan- 
els of relative colors. The calendar 
pads can be attached in various 
ways,—pasted upon the illustrat- 
ed panel or hung from the latter 
by two short ribbons. 


New Year Calendars 
(Pages 31, 34) 


To vary the making of calen- 
dars, and add new problems, we 
offer two more suggestions. 

A scene, as the one shown, may 
be painted on white paper. Trim 
the finished work down to a de- 
sired size and mount. 

The effect is very good when 
done in cut paper. If the suggested 
colors are not at hand, tint white 
paper in the colors listed, and then 
cut the parts from these. Each suc- 
cessive piece may overlap the pre- 
ceding one and so make a neater 
finish. Trim the finished work 
down on all sides and mount. 

If the calendar pad is small, 
mount it upon a larger panel (x), 
and remount upon the dark con- 
struction paper. 

Then there are interesting cut- 
out figures that make nice calen- 
dars. Sometimes pupils can find 
these in magazines and other 
printed matter. Or, it may be a les- 
son of taking a picture which con- 
tains much detail of line and color, 
drawing it in a very simple form 
and heavy outline, and then cut- 
ting it out. Then, too, we always 
welcome original figures, and 
these may be animals, birds, or 
such as Dutch children, ete. Cal- 
endar illustrations of this kind are 
perhaps the most fun to make. 

See how the center of balance is 
arrived at—2 and 3. Be sure you 
plan on enough green base so you 
can trim it back to a line approxi- 
mately like A-B. 


January Month 
(Page 9) 


Most of us either have snow in 
January or can go to week-end 
places for winter sports in snow- 
covered places. Let us make a cut- 
paper picture of some sort of fun 
we can have in the snow. It may 
be sleighing, making a snowman, 
throwing snowballs, or skating. 
Or, to portray the same atmos- 
phere, we might cut a picture of a 
little Eskimo in his snowy country, 
a Laplander, or such figures as one 
might see in the Alps. For these, it 
would be well to study the cos- 
tumes first before making the 
sketches. Keep the work simple. 
Pian your white areas against the 
black to reduce the cutting of lines. 
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January Borders 
(Pages 32-33) 

Here we have some pictures of 
snow and ice in winter. It is fun to 
paint pictures of snow-covered 
houses, trees and fences. Let us 
make a border of such scenes for 
the classroom. For coloring we 
suggest a violet-gray sky. All parts 
of the picture should have a heavy 
black outline so it will show up well 
on the wall. Edges of the snow and 
lines of snowdrifts may have 
extra outlines of pale blue. White 
clouds may cross the sky (2). A 
strong horizon line is created by 
a row of black trees. Tree trunks 
in the foreground may be deep 
brown-gray or violet-gray. The 
color of the icy ponds or creeks 
(1, 2, 3,6) should be a little darker 
than the sky. Dabs of snow may be 
painted on the limbs of the trees 
and on fence-posts. 

Suppose we decide that the sun- 
light comes from the left, then the 
left side of the houses will be 
lighter than the right side. What- 
ever the sunny side may be, add 
a little violet to that color for the 
shady side. The windows may be 
lighted with bright vellow and 
orange lights. 

When all the coloring is done, a 
light coating of white paint may 
be spattered over the whole to 
create a mild snowfall. This soft- 
ens the entire effect and looks very 
beautiful. 

When drawing 
specialize in interesting tree 
forms. Remember all the limbs 
grow finer toward the ends, and 
heavier toward the trunk. 


your scene, 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 35) 

Here is another one of the nur- 
sery-rhyme-character arithmetic 
pages. Perhaps it will inspire the 
pupils to draw such a scene of 
their own. The whole front of the 
house could be covered with 
cookies like bricks are laid in a 
wall. The fence could be of pickets, 
each ending at the top with a round 

(Continued on page 64) 
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NEW YEAR’S CALENDARS Louise D. Tessin 


I= CREAM COLOR 7.YELLOW - GREEN 


2. PALE VIOLET- BLUE GREEN: YELLOW 

3. DEEPER VIOLET- BLUE 9. REO-ORANGE 

4. GREEN-BLUE 10. WHITE 

5 BLUE- GREEN tl PALE BLUE-VIOLET 


TREES — GREEN- BLACK 
g 


( 


LEAVE EXTRA GREEN 
SPACE AT BASE WHEN 
CUTTING OUT CALENDAR 
DECORATION, 

4-~GLUE A THREAD To 
WHAT YOU THINK IS 
CENTER TOP. FINISH 
WITH PAPER CIRCLE. | 


THREAD 


2- HANG DESIGN ON 
WALL AND DETERMINE 


LEVEL OF BASE, A-B 


RIBBON 


1O44 


PAPER 

BACK OF DOGS HEAD BACK OF 
DESIGN 3_ HANG ON WALL 
AGAIN — OVER SEAM 


| OF PAPER TO FIND 


EXACT CENTER 
POINT ON BASE. 
4. MEASURE To 
EITHER SIDE OF THIS 
POINT FOR PASTING 
ON RIBBONS FOR 
CALENDAR PAD. 
PASTE CIRCLES 
OF PAPER OVER CUT 
ENDS OF RIBBONS. 


PIN OVER SEAM ON WALL PAPER 


BACK OF 
CALENDAR MOUNT 


Lovise, 
Tessin 
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L PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


The old witch lives in this house. 
There are many cookies on the house and on the fence. 

How many ginger bread men did Hansel take ? .__._........ 
How many ginger bread men are left ? ......-......2..2---2--. 
How many ginger bread men are there inall? 
How many round cookies did Gretel take ?_ 
How many round cookies are left ? 
How many round cookies are there in 
How many bird cookies are on the fence ?___..._.... 
How many bird cookies are on the house ?._.___. 
How many bird cookies are there in 
How many other cookies ave on the house 7... _...... 
iow many eppres ore on We tree 
How many apples are on the ground ? 
How many apples are there inall ? --....- 
Paint the picture in nice colors. 


| 
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This is Hansel and Gretel. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


This is Mary and her lamb. 

The lamb went to school with Mary. 

How many children are playing by the school? 
four blue birds are looking at Marys lamb. 

| see the American flag. 

It is a beautiful flag. 

Color the grass green. 

Make the trees and bushes darker green. 
Color the rest of the picture 
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A January Play 


*(Adapted from the story Ting Ping and the Very Black Kitty 
by Dorothy Rowe) 


CHARACTERS : 
TING PING —A_ very kind- 
hearted Chinese boy 
LAO ER—A Chinese boy, not 
so kind 
Foo LAN—TING PING’s best 
friend 
CHING LING—Another Chi- 
nese schoolboy 
JAO SHI—A Chinese school- 
teacher 

A VERY BLACK KITTY 

CHINESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
—AlIl other children in the class 
TIME: A cold afternoon in Janu- 


ary 
SETTING: A schoolroom in China. 

Jao Shi, the teacher, is sitting 
at his desk drinking tea from the 
spout of a flat red teapot. (In the 
old Chinese schools it was all right 
for teachers to drink tea in 
school.) 

All the Chinese pupils are study- 
ing aloud from their books which 
are set up on their desks in front 
of them. The children have their 
hands tucked in their sleeves to 
keep them warm. 

CHINESE PUPILS (at the top 
of their voices): A-p-p-l-e, apple, 
a-p-p-l-e, apple, c-a-t, cat, c-a-t, 

THE VERY BLACK KITTY: 
Miao—miao—Miaoooo. 

LAO ER (giggling): 

Hear that, Ting Ping! Doesn’t it 
sound funny in school? 

TING PING (who sits very 
near LAO ER): 

It’s a kitty and it’s unhappy. I 
wonder if the teacher hears it 
(peeking over book at him). 

JAO SHI: 

Ahem, ahem! Ting Ping, have you 
your lesson learned? Come and 
Say it. 

TING PING (bowing very low 

to Jao Shi and handing him his 
book): 
Here is my book. (Then turns 
around so his back is toward the 
teacher—the old Chinese way in 
school.) 

JAO SHI: 

Bay Shoo—say your lesson by 
heart. 

TING PING (sings words as 
loudly as he can): 

C-o-m-e, come, S-e-e, see, h-e-r-e, 
here. 

KITTY: 

Miao—miao. 
TING PING (looking over his 


*Used by permission of the publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company. 


shoulder to see if the teacher 
hears the kitty): 
K-i-t-t-y, kitty. Where can that 
kitty be? 

ALL THE OTHER CHILDREN 
(hiding faces behind books and 
laughing): 

C-a-t, cat, d-o-g, dog. 

JAO SHI: 

Ahem, Ting Ping, why do you stop 
ag lesson? (Takes a big drink of 
tea. 

TING PING (trembling): 

Jao Shi, I am a very bad student. 
Please give me my book again so 
that I can study my lesson some 
more. I am a bad boy. 

JAO SHI: 

Take the book, child. Quickly. 
Study well this time. I am not 
happy that you are such a bad boy. 

CHING LING: 

The cat stole the lesson out of your 
mouth, didn’t it? 

LAO ER: 

You are a silly boy to care about a 
kitty crying. Why do you care? 

TING PING (opening book 

and trying to study): 
Maybe it’s a hurt kitty. Perhaps it 
is caught somewhere and can’t get 
loose. I ought to tell the teacher, 
but I’m scared to. 

JAO SHI (clapping his 
hands): 

Time for recess! 

TING PING (pretending to put 
his book in the bag as all the other 
children run outside): 

I wish I could find that kitty! 


TURKEYS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Turkeys are birds, 

You probably know, 
Although they are different 
From robin or crow. 


Their bodies are large, 
Their wings are quite small, 
They roost in the trees 
That have grown rather tall. 


They wobble and gobble. 
They’re funny to see. 
They’re good to be eaten, 
I think you'll agree! 
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Foo LAN (coming back to find 
his friend): 

Why don’t you come out to play? 

TING PING: 

I’m looking for that poor kitty. It 
isn’t under the desk. 

Foo LAN (after looking 
about): 

No—and I have looked in every 
corner of this school and there is 
no kitty here. 

KITTY: 

Mew! Mew! Mew! 

TING PING: 

But, listen. There you hear it cry- 
ing again, don’t you? 

Foo LAN: 

I hear. And I think it is louder 
when I stand by your desk. 

TING PING: 

Do you suppose, Foo Lan, that the 
kitty might be under the floor? 

Foo LAN: 

Under the floor? Oh, poor kitty. 
Let’s pull up this board. 

JAO SHI (entering room, clap- 
ping hands): 

Recess is over! (All the children 
run to their desks.) Ting Ping, 
have you your lesson learned? 

TING PING (trembling more 
than before): 

Jao Shi, I have not studied my les- 
son yet. I have a trouble to tell 
you. 

JAO SHI: 

What, what, what! You have not 
studied your lesson? Well, what is 
the matter? 

TING PING: 

There is a kitty crying and I am 
afraid it’s hurt. Foo Lan and I 
think it’s under the floor. 

JAO SHI (who is really kind, 
but only pretends to be cross): 
Well, we shall see. (Goes over to 
TING PING’s desk and helps lift up 
the big board.) 

KITTY: 

Meow! Meow! Meow! 

TING PING: 

Oh, a very black kitty! 

JAO SHI (smiling at TING 

PING) : 
There is a lesson you have learned 
today, Ting Ping. To help some 
one who is unhappy is better than 
many lessons. But now, all the 
boys and girls back to work again. 
Ting Ping, you must study hard 
now. The cat will play until school 
is over and then you may take her 
home for your very own. (Goes 
back to his desk and takes a long 
drink of tea.) 
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INDIAN GIRL WITH 
LARGE HAT MADE 
FROM PAJA STRAW 


BOY CARRYING JAR ON HIS 
HEAD 


San Salvador 
A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


I THINK we are going to San 
Salvador today, Miss. Allen,” 
said Marvin, as he entered the 
classroom. “It is such a little coun- 
try it can’t be very interesting,” 
he added. 

“Just wait and see,” smiled Miss 
Allen. “Every country we have 
visited has had some outstanding 
feature that no other country 
has.” 

“What does San Salvador have 
that Honduras or Nicaragua does 
not have?” asked Mabel. 

“That is what we are going to 
San Salvador to find out. Get your 
hats and coats and sweaters and 
we'll be on our way. Here is a map 
of North America. We’ll hop in 
our plane right here and fly from 
New York City straight down like 
this, across the Atlantic, then 
across the Caribbean Sea and 
across Honduras. Here we are 
slowing down to the little country 
of San Salvador. Yes, it is the 
smallest country in Central Amer- 
ica. Sometimes it is called El Sal- 
vador and sometimes just Salva- 
dor. 

“It is January, and here in San 
Salvador it is just beginning to be 
summer. There in the distance is 
a voleano. The pilot tells us that 
is Salvador’s pet voleano named 
Izaloo and it is 600 feet high. The 
pilot says that Salvador has been 
destroyed eleven times, but each 
time it has been rebuilt. And it is 
a busy place now. There are lots 
of people here. 

“Let’s pretend it is a beautiful 
moonlight night on the west coast 
of San Salvador. Our plane has 


C. RUE 


landed and the pilot says he will 
be our guide this evening. We 
seem to be in a beautiful forest of 
white birch trees this evening. 
The pilot says they are not birch 
trees but Balsam of Peru trees. 
Now, Marvin, you see what Sal- 
vador has that no other country 
has. Smell how fragrant it is, like 
vanilla. Years ago the Balsam was 
taken down to Peru and shipped 
from there to different countries 
of the world; that is how it be- 
same known as Balsam of Peru. 

“The pilot says it is the season 
for gathering the balsam and the 
natives think the sap runs more 
freely at night. The trees are very 
beautiful and white in the moon- 
light. 

“The ‘balsameros’, that is what 
the workmen are called, are very 
busy so we will walk through the 
forest very quietly and watch 
them. Look at that very little boy! 
He is watching, too. He seems to 
be holding an armful of white 
rags. Ask him what he is going 
to do with the rags, Ned? 

“He says the rags are ‘trapos’ 
to catch the balsam sap. The little 
boy’s name is Pedro and his father 
is a balsamero. When Pedro grows 
up he will be a balsamero, too. His 
father is just starting to prepare 
a tree. See how he scratches and 
pounds the bark in the shape of a 
rectangle. He is careful not to go 
completely around the tree as that 
would destroy what they call ‘the 
life of the tree’. Now he is making 
a ventana, little Pedro tells us. 
That is a window. Now he is cut- 
ting the bark off with his sharp 
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knife which he calls a machete, 
‘may-chay-tay’ is the way he says 
it. 

“Now the ventana or window is 
made and Pedro’s father is tying 
the rags around the tree to catch 
the drops of gummy sap that are 
coming out. Pedro says it will take 
several days for all the sap to 
come out and the rags will be 
heavy. Then his mother will boil 
the rags and the fragrant gummy 
sap will melt away from the rags. 
She will boil it for a half hour, 
then when it cools it will settle to 
the bottom. Pedro says he likes to 
help his mother dip the sap into 
earthen jars, it smells so sweet. 

“The little village of Bebederc 
is the port where the balsameros 
take their balsam sap. They sell it 
there and buy food enough to last 
them a long while. 

“It takes a balsam tree twenty- 
five years to be ready to yield its 
sap, and the sap has to go through 
a number of processes before it 
can be used as an antiseptic or 
medicine. Some of it is made into 
salve and some into hair tonic, 
and I believe some is made into 
candy. It smells good enough to 
eat as it is, but touch your finger 
to that sap, Mabel, and see if you 
like the taste. Bitter? Yes, it is— 
terribly bitter. 

“This has been sort of a lecture 
but I wanted you, especially Mar- 
vin, to see that this little San Sal- 
vador has a very important indus- 
try. 


STIRRING BALSAM SAP IN 
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“Now we will go back to town 
and have something to eat, but 
first I will give little Pedro a peso. 
Do you remember how much a 
peso is, Helen? Yes, about a dollar. 

“Here we are in town. The pilot 
will tell us what that menu says. 
‘Tortillas, yams, mangos’ and 
papayas.’ We know that tortillas 
are pancakes and yams are like 
sweet potatoes. The pilot says 
these red fruits on the counter are 
mangos and the storekeeper says 
they are ‘bueno’ which means they 
are good, so we will all have some. 
These yellow fruits are the papa- 
yas. We will try those, too. A peso 
will buy all we need. 

“Now we will walk around the 
town. See that fine school build- 
ing. Five years of schooling is 
compulsory here in El Salvador 
and they have fine colleges and 
universities. 

“The pilot is telling us to look at 
that high island in the middle of 
the lake. He says it was not al- 
ways there. In 1880 it rose up out 
of the middle of the lake and no 
one knows how or why. It is truly 
a mystery lake. 

“What will be done with those 


piles of fiber, Mr. Pilot? Hemp, 
did you say? He tells us it is called 
sisal hemp or henequin. They 
make baskets of it and petates or 
sleeping mats. 

“Here is another pile that looks 
like straw. The pilot tells us it 
comes from the paja plant and is 
made into large hats. Here comes 
an Indian girl wearing one. How 
nice it is. I wish we each had one 
to take home. 


ae MAN CUTTING 
yWANDOW ON TREE 
TOGET BALSAM SAP 


“And now, look at the clock on 
that church steeple. It is time for 
us to go home to our classroom. 

“Here is a large bundle of crepe 
paper strips that resemble the 
paja straw. We will each make a 
set of three table mats to keep hot 
dishes from spoiling your moth- 
er’s table. They will make nice 
gifts. Here are the patterns. You 
may make a design on each one 
with these water color paints.” 


RAFFIA MATS FOR THE TABLE 


Cut crepe paper into two-inch strips. Squeeze them into 
long narrow strips. Thread a big needle with colored wool or 
string. Now start the round mat. Twist the paper around and 


sew it together as in sketch. Join on another length of paper 
when you need more. Finish off mat when it is large enough. 
The small sketch shows you how to start the oblong mat. 
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FARM POSTER Helen Strimple 
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TOY EXHIBIT 
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Rehtus 


Sarah 


DRAWINGS OF FAVORITE CHRISTMAS TOYS PRovIDE AN INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY, AND ALSO DISPLAY, AFTERWARDS. FACH CHILD MAY BRING A 
FAVORITE TOY TG SCHOOL FOR AN EXHIBIT, AND USE HIS TOY AS 4A MODEL 
FOR A DRAWING: JF A FAVORITE ToY 19 TOO LARGE To BRING, A SKETCH 
FROM MEMORY CAN BE MADE TO DESCRIBE !I7T TO THE OTHERS. 


BY COMBINING Toys IN DISPLAY, 
SOME UNUSUAL EFFECTS | 


DANGER.- 
CAN BE OBTAINED, A PAPER R- KEEP Away 
Box CAGE CAN BE MADE 
FOR A TEDDY SEAR, 


AND A Dott PRESSED. 


AS A CLOWN . 


PAPER OR LIDS 
MAKE GOOD WHEELS, 


USING THE 
TOY SILHOYU 


ETTES ON | 
ONE SIDE CARE | LES 
ARE NICE Mi | 
TO MAKE. FOR TOYS 


| 


CARING FOR 
TOYS 1S IMPORTANT, foun, 
ESPECIALLY NOW, WITH 
MATERIALS SO SCARCE. | 
SAFETY AND Toy REPAIR ee 


ARE TWO SUBJECTS WHICH ARE 
VERY APPROPRIATE TO THE TIMES, 
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PENGUIN FAMILY 


FATHER AND MOTHER PENGUIN HAVE 
BLACK AND WHITE 
FEATHERS AND 
YELLOow ANO 
BLACK BILLS. 


THE PARENT 


Birps FEED 
THEIR BABIES 


FROM 
FOOD 


THEIR 


STOMACHS. 
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Sarah Rehtus 


BABY PENGUINS 

ARE COVEREO 
WwiTH GRAV 
DOWN. EVEN 
THEIR BILLS 
ARK GRAY- 


AFTER READING 
STORIES ABOUT 
PENGUINS, THE 
CHILDREN MAY 
ENJOY MAKING. 
DRAWINGS OF 
THEM, AND 

WRITING SOME 
INTERESTING 
FACTS ABOUT 
THEM INTO 

BOOKLETS. 
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Everybody’s Grandfather 


GARALD LAGARD 


Rocer and Dimity carefully 
closed the door of BOOK- 
SPROUT’S and tiptoed uptheaisle 
between the stacked books. They 
could see Mister Booksprout in his 
chair back of the cash register in 
the rear of the store. Mister Book- 
sprout was sleeping soundly. He 
was sleeping noisily. His lips 
trembled as snores kept time with 
the rise and fall of his very large 
stomach. His thumbs were secure- 
ly hooked in the pockets of his 
vest. It was all very quiet and 
peaceful in the shop. 

“Perhaps,” Dimity said uneas- 
ily, ““we should go home and not 
wake him.” 

“He wouldn’t like it,” Roger 
said firmly. “I know he wouldn’t 
like it. I’m going to cough. I’m 
going to cough loud enough to 
wake Mister Booksprout.” 

Roger coughed. He coughed 
loudly enough to wake anybody 
but Mister Booksprout. But Mis- 
ter Booksprout continued to sleep. 
He continued to snore. His large 
stomach continued to rise and fall. 
His thumbs stayed hooked in his 
vest pockets. 

“Oh, dear,” Roger muttered. 

“Shall I cough again?” 
‘ “T’'ll cough this time,” said Dim- 
ity. 
Dimity coughed. It wasn’t much 
of a cough to start with. It was a 
polite sound from somewhere deep 
in her throat. Then a startled ex- 
pression appeared on her face. 
Her eyes grew larger. Her face 
became red. Her jaw dropped and 
she gasped for breath. Then an 
explosive sound broke the silence 
of BOOKSPROUT’S. It was a 
cough. 

Mister Booksprout’s lips stiff- 
ened. He stopped snoring. Slowly 
his thumbs came out of his vest 
pockets. He took hold of the arms 
of his chair. His eyes opened and 
he stared straight ahead with an 
expression of alarm on his face. 
Dimity clapped her hands to her 


mouth and stared at Mister Book- 
sprout in horror. 

“Well,” Roger said calmly, “you 
certainly woke him up.” 

“What was that noise?” Mister 
Booksprout muttered. “I heard a 
noise. It was a horrible noise.” 

“It was me,” Dimity said timid- 
ly. “I coughed.” Her eyes were 
fixed upon a spot on Mister Book- 
sprout’s broad vest front. She 
swallowed with an effort. “It was 
my gum, Mister Booksprout. I al- 
most swallowed it and it made me 
cough. I’m very sorry, Mister 
Booksprout.” 

“Gum,” grunted Mister Book- 
sprout. “There is nothing to gum 
but a bit of sugar and a lot of 
stickyness. The gum you should 
get rid of.” 

“I did, Mister SBooksprout,” 
Dimity said nervously. “I did get 
rid of it.” 

Mister Booksprout folded his 
hands across his broad vest front 
in approval. “I am glad you are 
rid of the gum. Now you will have 
room for buttermilk and dough- 
nuts. They are better than gum. 
Gum I do not like.” 

A broad smile appeared on his 
face. Then he looked puzzled, then 
he looked alarmed. He raised one 
hand from his vest front and 
stared at it. A wad of gum had 
stretched out to become a rope of 
gum, joining his hand and vest 
front. He made a face and looked 
about wildly. Dimity sprang for- 
ward, a leaf from her notebook in 
her outstretched hand. 

“I am so sorry, Mister Book- 
sprout,” she stammered. “I will 
take it off your vest.” 

“T have already taken it off my 
vest,” Mister Booksprout mut- 
tered. “Now you will take it off my 
hand. Gum! Sticky gum!” 

Mister Booksprout was no man 
to hold a grudge. Once the butter- 
milk had been drunk, the dough- 
nuts eaten to the last crumb, and 
the dishes and glasses cleared 


away he was quite cheerful again. 
He settled himself comfortably in 
his chair and asked, “Now, what 
shall we talk about? Always, after 
eating, there should be talk. It is 
friendly. It is good for digestion. 
It makes the difference between 
man and the lower animals. For 
man there is the polite manner of 
eating. There is good talk. For the 
lower animals there is a great 
gulping of food, then a going away 
to sleep until it is time to gulp 
again.” 

“The lower animals?” Roger 
questioned. “You mean real low 
animals, like dachshunds, badgers, 
and other animals with short 
legs?” 

“It is not short-legged animals 
I mean,” Mister Booksprout said 
firmly. “You make a joke. It is a 
funny joke. Ha-ha. I mean animals 
of a low order, like man himself in 
the very beginning.” 

Dimity and Roger settled them- 
selves to hear about man in the 
very beginning. Mister Book- 
sprout pointed to first Dimity and 
then Roger. 

“You can think,” he said firmly. 
“You take this marvel for grant- 
ed. Everybody takes it for grant- 
ed. There is nothing else to do for 
nobody now alive knows how or 
why you think. The lower animals 
do not think. They have a sense of 
instinct which sometimes leads 
people to believe thought is pos- 
sible for the lower animals. This is 
not so. Science says it is not so. | 
say it is not so. So you must be- 
lieve it is not so.” 

Dimity and Roger nodded brisk- 
ly and happily. Mister Booksprout 
continued. 

“What went to form the mind of 
man science does not know. But 
what went on for a half-million 
years to form his body is written 
in the books for everybody to 
read. But first it was written in 
the countless number of changes 
made through those years. Each 
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change making it possible for the 
animal to do something which the 
lower animals which came before 
him could not do. The greatest 
change came when an animal 
stood up on his hind feet. Perhaps 
he did this to reach for something 
with his mouth. But he could still 
not get what he was after. So he 
put out one of his front legs and 
drew what he wanted within reach 
of his mouth. This animal was 
smart. He had sense enough to try 
something new, something never 
tried before. He was a very smart 
animal. In him was the start of a 
mind as well as the beginning of a 
new way to move about: on his 
hind legs. 

“Understand,” Mister Book- 
sprout explained, “that one ani- 
mal did not stay on his hind feet 
for the rest of his life. He did not 
put back his head and say, ‘Today 
I am a man!’ No. He did nothing 
like that. He probably went back 
to walking about on all four of his 
feet, until he again wanted to 
reach for something. Then, per- 
haps, he found the food he had to 
reach for—fruit, perhaps—more 
to his liking than the food he 
found on the ground. So he stood 
up more often. He reached more 
often. He grew just a little taller 
than his father was. So he became 
everybody’s grandfather. He was 
the first animal who was anything 
like a man.” 

“He must have lived a long 
time,” Dimity said, “to be able to 
change all his habits like that.” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. “He 
probably did live to be very old. He 
probably had many children. And 
all of the children watched him 
stand up and reach for things. So 
the children began standing up 
and reaching for things when they 
were very small. Then the chil- 
dren found they could see much 
better standing up. They could see 
much farther. They could see what 
they wanted to eat from a greater 
distance. They could see their ene- 
mies while they were yet far 
enough away to be avoided. It was 
a new way of life. The children 
liked it, so they learned to walk on 
their hind legs. They still walked 
like monkeys. They still had very 
long front legs which were not vet 
shaped like arms. They touched 
them to the ground at times when 
they wanted to balance them- 
selves. They had very low skulls 
with sloping foreheads which had 
very little room for brains. But 
their children—” Mister Book- 


sprout paused and nodded wisely 
—‘They grew a little bit smarter. 
Their brains began to cramp in 
the low, sloping skulls. So a few 
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hundred years later their chil- 
dren’s great grandchildren had 
skulls a bit more roomy. And their 
front legs were no longer in use so 
they no longer looked like legs. 
They looked like arms. They had 
been used for reaching for things. 
And their feet had been used for 
holding things, so they looked like 
hands. Then,” said Mister Book- 
sprout, “the greatest change of all 
took place. Some of these animals 
went up into the trees to live. 
They learned to swing from the 
limbs of the trees which bore the 
fruit they liked to eat. Life became 
quite easy for them. They had no 
use for a larger skull. They had no 
use for the type of brain they had. 
It just remained the center of 


WISE ANSWERS 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


What are the brown leaves 
good for, 
Falling, and blowing 
away? 
“They’re good to cover up 
buried nuts,” 


The sharp-eyed squirrels 
Say. 
Where are the brown leaves 
going, 
With the wild winds rid- 
ing away? 


“They’re going to make 
warm blankets 

For spring flowers,” they 
wisely say. 


their nervous systems. Their ene- 
mies were few. They did not have 
to be smart to avoid them. They 
just had to be able to see them or 
smell them. This they could do 
quite easily without thinking 
about it. They remained apes and 
monkeys, looking much as they do 
now. Acting much as they do 
now.” 

“What became of the others?” 
Roger asked. “The ones who did 
not go to live in the trees?” 

“Perhaps thev did live in the 
trees for awhile. But perhaps 
swinging from the limbs did not 
please them. Perhaps it made 
them dizzy. Perhaps they did not 
like living entirely on fruit. Any- 
way, they went back on the 
ground. And as the years passed 
they became smarter than their 
relatives in the trees. They had to 
be smart, or be eaten by some- 
thing. So they found holes in the 
sides of hills where they lived. 
Perhaps some of them could find 
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no holes. So they scratched them 
out with their hands. But this was 
no way to dig a cave. It made their 
hands sore. So one day one of 
them took a tree limb in his hands 
and put it into the side of a hill 
and began to dig. This was a very 
handy thing to be able to do. He 
was quite pleased with himself for 
having thought of it. You see, he 
was beginning to think. 

“And that,’”’ Mister Booksprout 
went on, “was the start of the use 
of tools and weapons. Before long 
somebody thought of putting a 
sharp point on the stick he used 
for digging caves. This made the 
digging much easier. Perhaps one 
of these early men had his pointed 
stick in his hand when he met an 
enemy. And instead of falling up- 
on him with his teeth and claws 
he jabbed at him with the sharp 
stick. It must have surprised him 
a great deal to find he no longer 
had an enemy. The enemy was 
finished off by the sharp stick. So 
hunting became easier through 
the use of spears. 

“Of course, all this took time— 
many thousands of years. And one 
part of it was not so simple: the 
use of the hands at fashioning 
tools and handling small objects 
because of the lack of thumbs. 
You had perhaps never thought 
how awkward it would be to be all 
fingers. When we say somebody is 
clumsy with his hands, we say he 
is all thumbs. We should say he is 
all fingers, just as the apes and 
monkeys are. The thumb they 
have does not meet the fingers as 
our thumb does. The thumb folds 
down into the palm of the hand 
just as the fingers do. But we have 
what is known as_ apposing 
thumbs. This makes it possible for 
us to hold things and work with 
them. And as the centuries passed, 
those early men grew to have ap- 
posing thumbs.” 

Dimity sighed. “So that’s the 
way it all began,” she said. “No 
wonder it took a_ half-million 
years, when all those changes had 
to be made. Are we still chang- 
ing?” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. 
“People in America are taller than 
their great grandfathers. People 
in most of the better fed countries 
of the world are larger. You will 
find in the museums of Europe 
suits of armor which the knights 
wore a few hundred years ago. 
They were judged as big men. But 
few of our own men can get into 
them. The armor is too small to 
hold them.” Mister Booksprout 
nodded soberly. “Yes,” he said, 
“neople are changing. Nothing 
ever stands still.” 
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GIANT FLYING REPTILE WITH SPREAD OF 20 FEET 
KANSAS, OREGON, EUROPE AUsSSIA 
60 TO GO MILLION YEARS AGO 


aS 


AN EARLIER CREATURE 
AFRICA AND BAVARIA 


100 To 150 MILLION 
YEARS AGO 


The Live Dive-Bomber 


*Pter-an-o-don 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


L ONG ago, before there were 
such birds and animals as we 
know today, many parts of this 
country and Europe had Flying 
Reptiles. And these creatures 
were natural airplanes, made in 
some ways on the same principles 
as are planes today. But they did 
not fly like the birds. They did not 
flap their wings, they were glid- 
ers. Taking off from the crest of 
a big wave, they soared on the 
wind. At least, that is what men 
of science reason from what they 
know of these creatures. 

There is a new mural painting 
in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York which is 
just like a window into the past, if 
indeed it is not called just that. 
For the painting shows some of 
these weird winged creatures of 
the long ago—over 60 million 
years ago. 

Some of these live gliders were 
as small as sparrows, and some 
were about the size of ducks. 


*(“Wing-Without-Tooth” ) 


Others were larger. The one that 
was probably largest of all was 
Pter-an-o-don, ‘‘Wing - Without - 
Tooth,” as the’men of science call 
him. This fellow was a fisherman. 
He dive-bombed into the sea after 
fish, spearing them on his long 
beak. But he had no teeth, he just 
swallowed them whole, when he 
got to the beach or the rocky cliff 
with them. And to balance that 
long beak and make him a good 
flier, he had an equally long crest 
that grew far backward on his 
head as the picture shows. This 
crest probably served the creature 
as a rudder when he folded his 
wings and dive-bombed. 

The wings of this Pter-an-o-don 
were huge, though they were only 
a light membrane. He had a wing- 
spread of twenty feet, though his 
body probably weighed no more 
than twenty-five pounds. His light 
weight was due largely to the fact 
that his bones were hollow. They 
were very thin, but large enough 
around to admit a good deal of air. 
The skin of the enormous wings 
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was stretched along the fourth 
finger, which was ever and ever 
so much longer than the other 
three. (There was no “little fin- 
ger” at all.) Thus, over 60 million 
years ago, there was a glider with 
hollow pneumatic tubes. And Na- 
ture knew the secret of flight 
many millions of years before 
man discovered it. 

The neck of the Pter-an-o-don 
was of course very strong, to give 
drive to the downward thrust of 
the beak when the creature was 
dive-bombing a fish. But the legs, 
which were of little use, were 
slim and weak, and there was no 
tail at all on most of these flying: 
reptiles. Curiously, the fingers 
came at the elbow, for they ended 
in claws, and these claws helped 
the Pter-an-o-don cling to the 
rocky cliff when he slept. Many 
of the flying reptiles had wing- 
fingers, to help them hang on. 

Though we do not know where 
these creatures came from, nor 
what finally became of them, we 
do know there were such crea- 
tures. For in layers of limestone 
and clay we find their fossil im- 
prints, together with sea-shells 
and the footprints of dinosaurs. 

One of the queerest fossils was 
of a flying reptile with a long tail 
with a sort of rudder on the end 
of it. He must have been a sort of 
live kite. 

Not all the Ptero - saurs 
(“Winged Reptiles’) caught fish. 
Some must have run about the 
beach and caught crabs and in- 
sects, for their fossils show they 
had strong legs but weak wings. 
Other smaller Ptero-saurs, the 
bird-sized ones, were doubtless 
swift fliers but got their food by 
catching insects on the wing. They 
were more like wee fighter 
planes. Each was fitted to get his 
living some way. But in the end 
something must have happened to 
them all, for none remain. 


Sea-Shells and Sea-Horses 


Ware I was in the far 


South I took a short trip down 
to the Gulf of Mexico. . . . and 
[ was so sorry that you all 
were not with me so as to en- 
joy the sea breezes as well as the 
many other lovely things the 
great sea-shore always holds in 
her hand for us. Far out on the 
blue ocean’s horizon I saw great 
boats ploughing through the deep 
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water. I wondered what they were 
loaded with and where they were 
bound. . .. I stood for some time 
gazing across the water, and until 
my eyes became tired looking in 
the distance. ... then I turned my 
attention to the beach. Here were 
many different kinds of shells and 
pebbles of bright colors. I began 
to pick up pretty shells of various 
kinds, and then suddenly what do 


you suppose [ found! Right at the 
very tip of my toes lay a lovely 
two-inch-long little sea-horse al- 
most covered with sand! I stooped 
and picked it up just in time so a 
breaker did not sweep it from my 
reach! The wave splashed on my 
feet but I had my treasure safe! 
It is such a lovely thing that I 
have drawn for you a picture of 
this kind of fish in its far-away 
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native home among the corals in 
the tropics. While I was drawing 
the picture I retold to myself the 
life history of this pretty sea- 
horse which is in reality a sort 
of fish. . . , Sea-horses live in the 
tropical waters among the corals 
and the seaweeds of the plankton, 
sometimes called the pasture- 
lands of the sea. They cannot 
swim very fast since they usually 
have but one fin which is located 
on the back about half way its 
length. Their habit is to anchor by 
the tail to coral or sea weed, where 
they remain quite stationary, and 
feed on very tiny fish of other 
kinds. So as to escape their ene- 
mies, such as viper fish, needle- 
heads and others, they often take 
on the colorings of their surround- 
ings, and thus escape notice... . 
The kind I found, vary in length 
from two to four inches, yet there 
is, among the thirty different 
species known, a kind that grows 
two feet long. These are found in 
the waters around China and 
Australia. I have drawn for you 
a picture of this kind also. This 
sort is well protected, since it looks 
much like a branch broken from 
a tree, and covered with leaves, 
and thus escapes its enemies. 
Sea-horses always take very 
good care of their eggs so they 
will be sure to hatch. The father 
sea-horse carries the eggs with 
him, very safely, in a little sac 
hidden on the under side of his 
tail, or imbedded there, as the 
case may be, until they hatch! 
Terrible wind storms some- 
times sweep over the sea and the 
water becomes so very rough that 
the fragile little sea-horses can- 
not keep to their moorings. They 
are then swept out into the great 
open sea and often to distant 
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shores aS was my treasure, but 
they do not remain alive when 
such a mishap overtakes them. 


PRETTY LITTLE SEA-HORSE 


This pretty little sea-horse 
I found upon the beach; 

I snatched it from the cool waves; 
It took a very quick reach! 


I wish I knew the story 
Of how it came to me; 
This lifeless little sea-horse 
From far across the sea! 
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He has such pretty markings 
Curved lines and one fin true; 
Please tell me where you came 

from 
With such a pretty hue! 


You must have had a mishap, 
To get so far from home; 

Since only in the warmest climes 
I’m told that you do roam! 


But be this as it may be 
I’m glad you came to me; 

You pretty little sea-horse 
From far across the sea! 


A Type of Large Sea-Herse 


JA 
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A Grass Collection 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Waoever HEARD of a grass 
collection?” you may exclaim. 
“Grass looks nice and smooth 
after the lawnmower has run 
over it,” someone else may re- 
mark, “but it wouldn’t be any fun 
to collect. It’s all alike!” 


The green blades of grass on a 
well-kept lawn do look alike, but 
if you studied an uncut, untidy 
lawn around an empty house, you 
would find many different kinds 
of grasses. Some roots would have 
broad, bluish leaves, or “blades.” 
Other grasses would be fine and 
very green. 

Each kind of grass has its own 
flower, or seed. Some seeds stick 
to your stockings. Perhaps you 
have come across that kind. Many 
seeds are tufted. Others are fluffy 
and graceful. You might find ten 
or more different “grasses,” as 
they are called, on one uncut 
lawn. 

A grass collection is a collection 
of beautiful, or strange, grass- 
seeds. You will find it fun to go 
grass hunting, for the longer you 
look, the more kinds you will find. 

The best time to start your col- 
lection would be in the summer 


months, after school is out. It 
would be still more fun if you 
coaxed your friends to start col- 
lections, too. Then you could form 
a grass club. You would need a 
president and a treasurer. The 
dues could be a nickel or a dime, 
which the members should pay to 
the treasurer. This money could 
be held as prize money. At the 
end of the summer it could be pre- 
sented to the boy or girl with the 
best grass collection. 

To start your collection—First, 
visit a ten-cent store, or some 
other store, and purchase a scrap- 
book. Also buy some narrow 
Scotch tape. Try to get the cel- 
luloid kind. This tape does not 
have to be licked to make it stick. 
And as it is transparent the grass 
stem will show through it. 

Second, put a pencil in your 
pocket, and start out with your 
friends to look for pretty grasses. 
Explore vacant lots, as well as 
fields. 

Third, when you find a grass 
you like, stick it on the first page 
of your book. Fasten it down 
firmly with two short strips of 
Scotch tape. At the bottom of the 
page write the name of the grass, 
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and where you found it. If you do 
not know the name, leave a space, 
and add it later. 

Put the second pretty grass on 
the next page, and so on, until 
your scrapbook is full. When 
school starts up again, take your 
collections to the classroom and 
show them to your teacher. 

Be sure you find these five well- 
known grasses for your collection. 


Squirrel Grass 
This grass-seed is very bushy 
and looks something like a squir- 
rel’s tail. See the picture! It is 
found by the roadside, under 
hedges, or on any waste ground. 
It is really a kind of wild barley. 


Oat Grass 
This grass grows quite tall. The 
seed-part is grayish green and 
very graceful. It is larger than 
the picture. You will find it by 
hedges, on the roadside. 


Quaking Grass 

This grass is not quite so easy 
to find, but it is well worth look- 
ing for. The pretty little seeds 
quiver and shake with every 
breeze that blows. When they get 
brown and hard, they rattle as 
they shake in the wind. Search in 


fields where the grass is not too 
tall. 


Orchard Grass 

This grass grows very tall, and 
the seed-part is bigger than in the 
picture. Some people call it cocks- 
foot, because the tufts often look 
like a chicken’s foot. Farmers en- 
courage this grass to grow in 
their pastures because it makes 
very good hay. But you may also 
find it growing by the wayside. 


Rye Grass 

This time hunt for a grass that 
has green seeds growing zigzag 
all up the stem. You will find it 
in fields or on an overgrown lawn. 
Besides sticking a good specimen 
in your book, try this game with 
it. 

Zigzag Grass Game 

Any number of children can 
play this game. First, tell each 
child to pick the longest zigzag. 
Then make everybody line up in 
a row. When all are ready, the 
leader pulls off the bottom seed of 
his grass and calls out “Zig!” 

The next child pulls off his bot- 
tom seed and calls “Zag!” and so 
on. When everyone has had a 
turn, the leader starts over again 
with the next seed. The game con- 
tinues till the seeds are all gone. 
The boy or girl who pulls off the 
last seed, calls out “The end of the 
line,” and wins the game. 
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The Mystery 


at Mrs. Goose’s House 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER | 


Illustrated by AUTHOR 


O NE snowy morning, while 
Mrs. Goose was still in bed, she 
heard Mrs. Hen calling her, out- 
side. “Mrs. Goose! Oh, Mrs. 
Goose! Are you up yet?” 

Mrs. Goose jumped quickly out 
of her warm nest, put on her old 
gray wrapper, and paddled to the 
kitchen. She put the window up, 
and stuck her head out. 

“IT have some hot corn cake for 
your breakfast,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“But I must hurry and get back 
to my house, for I left the cereal 
on the stove, and I am afraid it 
will burn. So, look—I am going to 
toss the corn cake into the snow, 
right under your window. There! 
Now you can reach down and get 

Mrs. Hen dashed off, kicking up 
snow flurries. “Thank you!” Mrs. 
Goose called after her. “Thank 
you very much!” 

The corn cake was wrapped up 
in a nice blue and white checked 
napkin. But oh dear; it was too far 
away! Mrs. Goose could not reach 
it from the window. 

“And I must get it quickly,” she 
thought, “or it will get cold. I wish 


I had put on my bedroom slippers, 
before I came over here to the 
window! It will take too much 
time to go back and get them. 
There; I have a good idea. I will 
just slip my feet into these paper 
bags. Then I will run out and pick 
up the corn cake.” 

Mrs. Goose looked very funny 
indeed, going out of her door, with 
her big gray wrapper on, and her 
feet in brown paper bags! But 
there was no one there to see. 

She so enjoyed her hot break- 
fast! Mrs. Hen was a good neigh- 
bor, and her kindness made the 
day very bright for Mrs. Goose. 
She sang as she did her work. Late 
in the afternoon she opened her 
window again, this time to let in 
fresh air; and her black goosie 
eyes opened wide, too. 

She stared at what she saw in 
the snow. She turned her long 
neck this way and that. 

Then she whispered to herself : 
“Someone has been trying to look 
into my window. Just see those 
strange big footprints out there! 
Someone wanted to climb in and 
steal my things. Oh, what queer, 


Mrs. Goose looked very funny indeed! 


round, funny footprints! This is 
a mystery. I must get help with 
it, or I shall not dare sleep in my 
house tonight.”’ 

Fortunately Mr. Goat was go- 
ing by with his cart. He had a 
bright new blanket on, with flow- 
ers embroidered on it. 

“Come up here, please,” called 
Mrs. Goose, “and look at these 
footprints. Whose are they, do 
you think ?”’ 

Mr. Goat looked. Then he said: 
“No one here in Animaltown 
makes great big footsteps like 
that.” 

“That’s just what I said to my- 
self,” Mrs. Goose whispered to 
him. 

Three-Ducks came along. 

“Come up here, and see what 
you make of this mystery,” called 
Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Who was here, under 
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my window? 


“That means that whoever it was lay down there, perhaps to sleep,” said Mrs. Sheep. 
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Three-Ducks stared. ‘“That’s 
very funny indeed,” they quacked. 
“No one we know makes tracks 
like that.” 

“That’s just what I said to my- 
self,” whispered Mrs. Goose, 
again. 

From over at her house, ‘Mrs. 
Squirrel watched her friends 
bending over and staring at some- 
thing on the ground. So she skit- 
tered over to Mrs. Goose’s, as fast 
as she could. 

And Mrs. Sheep, who was hur- 
rying to market, came up, too. 

“What do you make of these?” 
Mrs. Goose asked them. 

“Things are very strange,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “It is awfully fun- 
ny for them to be right under 
your window, so close,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. 

“That’s what I said,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “I think someone 
was peeking in—waiting to climb 
up and steal away my things.” 

“What makes you think anyone 
wanted to steal away your 
things?” snapped Mrs. Squirrel, 
feeling a little upset. Perhaps Mrs. 
Goose was making a good deal of 
a fuss over nothing. 

“T don’t know—but I am sus- 
picious—” hissed Mrs. Goose. 

“We are a little suspicious, too,” 
quacked Three Ducks. 

“Look at this strange, big place 
where the snow is. squashed 
down,” said Mr. Goat. ‘‘What does 
that mean ?”’ 

They all rushed over and looked. 

“That means that, whoever it 
was lay down there, perhaps to 
sleep,” said Mrs. Sheep. 

“Waiting to get into my house,” 
wailed Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Then he may 
come again tonight. Oh mercy me, 
[I do not dare to stay in my own 
home.” 


“Well, go pack your bag, and 
come along and sleep at my 
house,” Mrs. Squirrel told her. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T think I’d better do that.”’ 


“And while you are getting 
ready, we will look around for 
more footprints,” said Mr. Goat. 


When Mrs. Goose came out of 
the house again, she found all her 
friends very excited. 

“What do you think,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sheep. “Those footprints 


lead right around to your back 
door!” 


“We followed them to your own 
porch,” quacked Three-Ducks, 
looking pale. 

“Then I AM glad I am going 
over to stay with Mrs. Squirrel. 
Whoever it was tried to get into 
my door, too.” 


Along came Mrs. Hen and her two 
chicken daughters. 


“It certainly looks like it,” 
sighed Mr. Goat. 

“Well, come along,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “I see you have your bag 
all packed.” 

“My old gray wrapper and my 
bedroom slippers are in it. And 
the brush for my feathers.” 

Just then along came Mrs. Hen, 
with her two chicken daughters, 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

“What one earth are you do- 
ing ?’”’ she cackled. ““Where are you 
going?” Arabelle and Clarabelle 
began to giggle, when they saw 
Mrs. Goose with her bag. 

“Tl am not travelling far,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose. “I am going to sleep 
at Mrs. Squirrel’s house, for I 
have discovered very, very 
strange footprints under my 
kitchen window. Someone tried to 
get in. Look. Here is a squashed 
down place, too, where he lay 
down to sleep. I am in danger.” 

Mrs. Hen stretched out her neck 
and looked. “Yes, indeed, you are 
in danger,” she said. ““No one in 
Animaltown makes such funny 
marks as that, when he walks 
around in the snow.” 

That’s what we’ve all been say- 
ing,” quacked Three-Ducks.”’ 

Arabelle and Clarabelle stopped 
giggling and looked scared. They 
ran after their mother. Mrs. Goose 
started along with Mrs. Squirrel. 
The rest of them began to think 
about going to their homes. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hen came run- 
ning back. She just flew along. 
“What is the matter with you, 
mother?” asked her daughters, 
trying to keep up. 

“Wait! I think I can solve the 
mystery,” called Mrs. Hen. 

“How can you solve it?” said 
Mrs. Goose, who was very cross 
by that time. ‘‘You are not a de- 
tective.” 

“No, but I am a hen,” said her 
neighbor. ‘“‘Listen to me. That big 
place, where you thought someone 
had lain down to sleep in the snow 
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—that’s where the bundle of corn 
cake fell, this morning, when I 
threw it to you!” 

Mrs. Goose’s other friends all 
looked interested. 

But Mrs. Goose cocked her eye. 
“Possibly,” she said, “but what 
about the footprints?” 

Mrs. Hen looked troubled. “I 
can not explain those,” she said. 

“Then you are not a detective,” 
said Mrs. Goose, shaking her tail. 

I didn’t say I was,” cackled Mrs. 
Hen. 

But Mrs. Squirrel asked, quick- 
ly: “Mrs. Goose, didn’t you go out 
to pick up the bundle?” 

“Of course, I did. I couldn’t 
reach it, from the window.” 

“But those are not Mrs. Goose’s 
footprints,” said Three-Ducks. 
“They would have had three-toe 
marks!” 

“Or bedroom slipper marks. Or 
shoe tracks, or rubbers, or great 
galoshes.”’ 

“Try to think, Mrs. Goose,” 
said Mr. Goat, pulling his beard. 
“When you went out to get the 
bundle, were the footprints there, 
then 

““And if you went, where are 
your OWN footprints?” burst in 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Tell us that, Mrs. 


Goose!” 


Mrs. Goose thought. Suddenly 
a light broke over her white 
feather face. “Oh NOW I remem- 
ber,” she said. ““‘When I went out 
to get the bundle I wasn’t bare- 
foot, and I didn’t have on bedroom 
slippers, or shoes, or rubbers, or 
great galoshes. I had on something 
else; but Iam not going to tell you 
what it was or you would laugh at 
me. But Iam not afraid any more! 
The mystery is solved. Good-bye 
—I’m going over to Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s!”—-and she picked up her 
bag. 

“But why are you going over to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s if you are not 
afraid any more?’ asked Mrs. 
Sheep; and Mrs. Goose put her 
bag right down again, and tried to 
pretend she had never picked it 
up. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Goat. 
“Tell us what you had on your feet 
to make those funny big tracks!’ 

“I told you I was not going to 
tell you that I wore brown paper 
bags,” said Mrs. Goose running 
up and opening her door. “I do 
NOT want to be laughed at,’’ she 
called, as she shut it. 


Of course they all laughed then, 
good and hard. But Mrs. Goose 
was inside, and did not hear them. 
She probably would not have 
cared, anyway, because she was so 
glad that the mystery was solved. 
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Ture hadn’t been any fun 
in the toyshop the first night the 
big new monkey was there. Every- 
body was a little down-hearted 
since he had come and talked so 
big, and nobody had felt like play- 
ing. You know how bad anybody 
can make you feel if he laughs at 
you and tells you you’re no good 
and he’s perfect, and that is just 
what the big monkey had done. It 
just takes all the fun out of every- 
body around him, and makes 
everybody hate to have him 
around. No matter how fine and 
beautiful you may think you are 
yourself, don’t ever tell anybody 
else about it and act proud, be- 
cause that’s the surest way of be- 
ing all alone in the world and not 
having any friends. Besides, no- 
body is as perfect as all that. 

So nobody had talked to him any 
more that night. They all went to 
sleep and left him sitting there 
with his head in the air, until you 
would think his neck must ache. I 
don’t see how he could get any 
sleep that way, but perhaps he 
was so grand he didn’t need to 
sleep. Or perhaps some brownie 
sat on his shoulder and whispered 
things into his ear to try to make 
him ashamed, so he couldn’t sleep. 

Morning finally came, and when 
the shopkeeper opened the door 
and came in, all the toys were just 
as he had left them, and nobody 
would guess they were not all just 


as happy as usual. You and I know 
they weren’t, and the little brown 
monkey knew they weren’t. But he 
stayed way back on his high shelf 
out of sight, and the big new mon- 
key kept his head up and looked 
proud, even when the shopkeeper 
moved him over to the long coun- 
ter and sat him up beside the baby 
doll, where everybody could see 
him. 

That night there wasn’t any fun 
either, and after the street lights 
were turned on, the little brown 
monkey crept to the edge of the 
shelf and peeked over, but there 
wasn’t anything to see, so he crept 
back and went back to sleep. 

He had been asleep a long time, 
when something waked him up 
suddenly, but he wasn’t quite sure 
what it was. He lay perfectly still 
for quite a while, listening. Then 
he sat up and peeked out through 
the crack between the boxes, but 
all he could see was the same row 
of shelves full of toys, and the big 
front window where the street 
light shone in, and the big round 
face of the clock on the wall, still 
smiling a little. So he sat looking 
at the light shining in through the 
tiny windows of the big doll house 
on the bottom shelf, onto the wee 
bits of furniture inside. He could 
see the little doll bed on the top 
floor, with the dresser and the tiny 
braided rug on the floor. He could 
see the little divan, no bigger than 
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your pencil-box, in the downstairs 
room; and the table set with tiny 
wee dishes in the dining room. 


Suddenly he saw something else, 
and right away he knew what had 
waked him up. A quiet gray mouse 
had jumped up on the divan and 
was smelling around on top of the 
pillows. He looked so big among 
all the tiny furniture, the little 
brown monkey almost laughed out 
loud. It was like seeing a horse or 
cow climbing around in your 
house. Can you imagine how funny 
a cow would look, putting her front 
feet up on your table and smelling 
around the dishes? The mouse was 
just as big as that in the doll house. 

The little brown monkey 
watched him go from one room to 
another, pushing things over with 
his nose, picking up a crumb here 
and there, smelling all over every- 
thing. Then he came out on the 
front porch and sat up on his hind 
legs like a big dog, but he was so 
big for the porch that he banged 
his head — whack —against the 
roof. This time the little brown 
monkey did laugh, right out loud, 
it struck him so funny. It scared 
the little gray mouse so that he 
jumped off the porch and scam- 
pered away across the floor with- 
out even looking around to see 
who was laughing at him. 


The little brown monkey looked 
at the big round face of the clock 
on the wall, to see if he’d been 
watching, too, and, as he looked, 
the clock smiled a little more than 
usual, and the little brown monkey 
decided that the clock was always 
awake and never missed anything 
that was going on. 

So the little brown monkey 
went back to sleep again, a little 
happier for the smile from the 
clock, and dreamed he lived in a 
big house, and that a big gray 
bear came in and ate up all his 
Christmas dinner. 
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“Happy Birthday to Me” 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Cra JORDAN woke up 
with the morning sun streaming 
over her bed, and wondered just 
what special day this could be 
that made her feel so happy. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it’s my 
birthday. I’m nine today.” And 
she began singing as loudly as she 
could, “Happy birthday to me! 
Happy birthday to me! Happy 
birthday, Priscilla! Happy birth- 
day to me!” 

Mother came quickly into the 
room with a beaming smile and a 
big birthday kiss. 

“Have you looked on the table, 
dear?’ she asked. 

Cilla looked. There were all 
kinds of pretty birthday cards on 
the table from her aunts, uncles, 
and cousins. Some had dollar bills 
in them. Some had quarters and 
half dollars. There was also a pair 
of bright knitted mittens from 
Grandmother Jordan with a scarf 
and hood to match. And there was 
a pair of nice new black patent 
leather shoes from daddy and 
mother. 

“Oh, I am so lucky!” cried 
Cilla. “Mother, now may I buy 
some new clothes for my poor 
Marilyn Anne?” 

“You may have twenty-five 
cents,” replied mother, “‘to spend 
just as you please. The rest we 
will use to buy war stamps so that 
you will get your bond soon.” 

“That will just buy the little 
red dress I saw in the store yes- 
terday,” Cilla said, happily, jump- 
ing out of bed. She put on her 
bathrobe and her slippers. “I will 
go in and see Bobby before I 
dress. How is he feeling today ?” 

“He isn’t very happy,” her 
mother told her. “His ear is ach- 
ing, the poor little fellow. I am 
afraid the doctor will have to 
come again.” 


throat, 


Aunt Lucy knitted me a cap, 
It covered up each ear. 
“But you'll catch cold right in your 


I am afraid, my dear.” 


Poor Bobby! He had had to 
have the doctor do things to his 
ears, and he had been so sick for 
a week that sometimes he didn’t 
even want to eat ice-cream. Cilla 
went in to his room. Bobby was 
crying. 

“Does it hurt so badly, Bob- 
by?” Cilla asked, sympathetically. 

Two big tears fell onto his pil- 
low as he nodded his head. He 
had a big piece of flannel around 
his ears. Cilla went slowly back to 
her room and got dressed. 

“Right after breakfast,’ she 
said to her mother, “I am going 
to the store. May I?” 

“Since it is your birthday,” re- 
plied her mother, “you may.” 

After breakfast Cilla skipped 
along down to the square to the 
store where she had seen the 
beautiful red dolly dress. There 
were so many things there that 
she would like to have had, but 
the little dress was by far the 
nicest. She was just about to tell 
the salesgirl that she wanted it 
when she remembered Bobby. 

“Poor Bobby,” she thought. 
“He is such a little boy to be so 
sick. Perhaps I could find some- 
thing here for him that would 
make him feel better.” 

So she looked around at all the 
toys. “I can get a dolly dress some 
other time,” she consoled herself. 
“T will buy him some new crayons, 
and a coloring book. Then there 
will even be enough to get him 
this little top.” 

She ran gaily home with her 
bundles. She could hardly get her 
coat and hat off fast enough. She 
ran upstairs to Bobby’s room. He 
was still crying softly into the 
pillow. 

“Look, Bobby, what I got for 
you!” she cried, perching on the 
edge of his bed and handing him 
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the top. He smiled through his 
tears. “‘And, see, here are some 
crayons and a coloring book to 
keep you busy.” 

Bobby sat up. Cilla plumped up 
his pillows so that he would be 
more comfortable. In a few min- 
utes he was busily coloring a 
clown holding a big bunch of bal- 
loons. He was so busy that he for- 
got all about his earache. When 
Dr. Brown and his little girl, Peg- 
gy, came, Bobby was all smiles. 
He held up the picture for them to 
look at. 

“My earache is all gone,” he 
said. “I gave it to the clown in- 
stead.” 

“That’s a mighty good idea,” 
agreed the doctor. “The clown can 
laugh it off and everybody will be 
happy.” He turned to Priscilla. “I 
know a little girl who has a birth- 
day today,” said he. 

“Me, for instance?” asked Cilla. 

Peggy had been holding her 
hands behind her back. Now she 
held out a parcel gaily wrapped in 
tissue paper and bright ribbons. 
“This is a birthday present for 
you,” she told Cilla, shyly. “My 
mother made it for you because 
you said you needed some clothes 
for your dolly.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Cilla. 
She opened the parcel. There were 
the prettiest doll’s clothes she had 
ever seen. There was a red dress, 
too, much prettier than the one in 
the store. She ran to get Marilyn 
Anne to try the clothes on her. 
“The coloring book, the cray- 
ons, and the top,” said the doc- 
tor, patting Cilla’s shoulder, 
“were much better medicine for 
Bobby than anything I could give 
him today.” 

Cilla smiled at Bobby. “This is 
the very nicest birthday I have 
ever had,” she exclaimed, and she 
began to sing again, “Happy 
birthday to me! Happy birthday 
to me!” 


Dr. Brown, Peggy, and Bobby 


all sang, “Happy birthday, dear 
Cilla! Happy birthday to you!” 


Aunt Lucy knitted me a scarf, 
That tied close ’neath my chin. 


“We'll keep the cold without,” she 
said, 


“And keep the warmth within.” 
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Big Red the Kidnaper 


CLAIRE WHITNEY 


Illustrations by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 


Bic RED THE KIDNAPER 
lived down in the meadow in a 
rambling Ant Village with Mama 
Red, Little Red, and the rest of the 
village folk. 

Most of the time the Reds were 
very happy. They were strong and 
mighty in war. They could con- 
quer any ant nation without half 
trying. There was plenty of food 
all around them—nice, juicy rose 
leaves and clover heads and dan- 
delions, to say nothing of a tender 
beetle steak once in a while. They 
had comfortable, well-kept ant 
hills, and their children were well 
taken care of. But they had one 
weakness—they were absolutely 
dependent on _ servants. They 
couldn’t do the slightest little 
things for themselves—couldn’t 
even wash their own faces nor 
comb their hair, nor mind their 
babies, nor even chew their own 
food. 

As long as there were plenty of 
servants, everything was fine. But 
you know what the servant prob- 
lem is these days. They leave, they 
strike, they get jobs in defense or- 
ganizations—or maybe they just 
get tired of waiting on the big 
arrogant parasites. Anyway the 
Reds found themselves confronted 
with a shortage of servants. 

hungry, Mom,” whined 
Little Red, looking longingly at an 
inchworm leisurely inching him- 
self along through the ant village. 

Mama Red looked pleadingly at 
Big Red the Kidnaper. Mama Red 
was hungry, too. Everybody was 
hungry—Big Red the Kidnaper, 
Mama Red, Little Red, and the 


whole Red village. In the midst of 
plenty they were all starving, be- 
cause they had no servants to feed 
them. The hills were tumbling 
down and the roofs were leaking. 

Big Red the Kidnaper stood up 
to his full height and flexed his 
powerful muscles. Muscles that 
were only good for one thing— 
making war—making war on 
Gray Ant the Worker and kidnap- 
ing the babies to bring up as 
slaves... 

“I wish there were some other 
way,” he said. He tried hard to 
think of something. “If I could 
only scratch my head, maybe I 
could think harder, but I can’t 
even do that, and there are no 
servants around to scratch it for 
me. I’m afraid there’s nothing left 
to do but to declare war on Gray 
Ant the Worker and capture 

“Oh, no! Not that!” said Mama 
Red in horror, thinking of her own 
Little Red. 

“We have no choice,” said Big 
Red the Kidnaper, trying hard to 
be stern. “Either we make a raid, 
or we die—all of us—you and Lit- 
tle Red and I, and all the good vil- 
lage folk will be wiped off the face 
of the earth—not an ant hill will 
be spared.” 

Mama Red looked at poor hun- 
gry Little Red. She knew that 
what Big Red the Kidnaper was 
saying was true. They either had 
to raid the village of Gray Ant the 
Worker and capture their young, 
or they would all die. She didn’t 
want to die. Nobody wants to die. 
The dirt was warm and sweet 
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from the summer sun. The grass 
was soft and green. Gay flowers 
were opening up their hearts to 
the bees and the friendly meadow 
folk. Other families of the meadow 
were busy and happy, chirping 
and singing, and crooning over 
their babies. No, they couldn’t die 
and leave this beautiful place so 
rich in life! 

“Okay, Big Red,” she agreed at 
last, “if we must, we must.” 

Big Red the Kidnaper called his 
half-starved, ragged men together 
and drew up his line of battle. 

“Fellow soldiers,” he said, ‘“we 
are now starting on a kidnaping 
raid. I know you don’t like the idea 
any more than I do, but it is our 
duty, and a good soldier never 
balks in the line of duty. The 
Grays are a peaceful tribe, mind- 
ing their own business. But they 
have plenty of everything, and we 
are starving. We need their help. I 
know that you are seasoned war- 
riors and that you could demolish 
the Grays if you wanted to. But 
I want you to be very gentle. You 
are not to harm a hair of their 
heads. Just take the babies as qui- 
etly as you can and bring them 
home.” 

“But what if they resist?” 
asked one of the men. “Those 
mothers can be very ferocious 
when their babies are at stake!” 

“If a mother puts up too much 
resistance, give her a sock and 
stun her if you must. But no 
bloodshed! Be firm, but as kind 
and gentle as possible. And re- 
member we don’t want all the ba- 
bies—just enough for our own 
use.” 

So Big Red the Kidnaper set out 
with his army to find the village 
of Gray Ant the Worker. They 
marched in columns, taking turns 
in the front ranks, their heads 
close to the ground like dogs scent- 
ing a trail. After an hour’s march, 
they struck the trail and made a 
surprise attack upon the village of 
Gray Ant the Worker. 

“Look-ee, Mom!” screamed Lit- 
tle Gray Ant, “the Reds are com- 
ing!” 

Gray Mom looked and saw 
hordes of big red warriors coming 
over the hill. She dropped the bas- 
ket of berries she was carrying in 
for supper, and scurried down to 
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get the babies—she had twins. 
Meanwhile Little Gray Ant ran as 
fast as his six legs could carry him 
to warn all the neighbors. 

“The Reds are coming!” he 
shouted. “The Reds are coming!” 

Gray Mom, because Little Gray 
Ant had warned her in time, was 
able to save one baby—she could 
only carry one at a time. She 
picked him up and ran up a blade 
of grass out of reach of the Reds, 
for anybody knows that the Reds 
can’t climb up a blade of grass. 

But the Reds captured the other 
Gray Baby and as many more as 


they needed, and each soldier 
marched home with a Gray Baby 
in his arms. 

Gray Baby slept through it all 
and never knew what happened to 
him. When he awoke he was in the 
ant hill of Big Red the Kidnaper, 
and he became Big Red’s devoted 
slave. 

Big Red the Kidnaper in turn 
protected Gray Baby from all 
harm. No enemy dared come near 
Gray Baby when Big Red the Kid- 
naper was around. 

Gray Baby didn’t really mind 
waiting on Big Red the Kidnap- 
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er, but he never could understand 
why such a big strong fellow 
couldn’t do things for himself. He 
used to amuse himself by teasing 
Big Red. He’d sit on a smooth 
grain of sand right down in front 
of Big Red and chew on a nice 
juicy leaf without offering him a 
single mouthful. Big Red the Kid- 
naper would watch him and drool 
at the mouth. When he could stand 
it-no longer, he’d go up to Gray 
Baby and pull his leg. Then Gray 
Baby would chew up a couple of 
mouthfuls and feed it to Big Red 
the Kidnaper. 


A Patriotic Tray 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM AND MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


Waar ARE YOU MAKING 
now?” asked Bob as he came 
running in to his friend’s back- 
yard. Mr. Gray was always mak- 
ing something interesting and 
Bob loved to watch him work. 

“I’m making a feeding tray for 
the birds this winter,’ answered 
Mr. Gray. “We had such a lot of 
fun last winter watching the 
birds that came to our old tray to 
eat, that I thought I’d fix another 
one for this winter.” 

“You mean the sparrows and 
the jays?” said Bob. “They’re 
about the only birds that stay 
here during the winter.” 

“Oh, no! You’d be surprised to 
see all the different kinds of birds 
that come to the tray.”’ Mr. Gray 
was very much in earnest. “There 
are many others.” 

“Is a tray hard to make?” 
asked Bob half-heartedly. 

“No, it’s easy. This kind. Some 
kinds would be a lot of work but 
this one does just as well. This is 
just a wooden box cover. I am 
going to nail some thin boards 
around the edges just high 
enough to keep the seeds and 
scraps of food from rolling off.” 

“Where are you going to put 
asked Bob. 

The most fun is to have it right 
outside a window, where you can 
watch the birds eat. You can nail 
it to the outside sill of a window 
and brace it up with strips of 
board. It would be all right, too, 
to put it on top of a post or stump 
near a window. It’s handy to have 
it near enough to the window so 
that food can be put out through 


the raised window. Some of the 
boys called the one we had last 
winter a patriotic tray.” 

“A patriotic tray!” exclaimed 
Bob. “Did you paint it red, white 
and blue?” 

“No,” laughed his _ friend. 
“They were live colors. The car- 
dinals that came to feed were red 
and the jays blue.” 

“Yes, but where did you get 
the white?’ asked Bob. “Oh, I 
know, snow, of course.” Bob 
thought he had guessed the an- 
swer. 

“Of course, snow is white, but 
this time we had something more 
exciting. You’d guess a long time 
I’m sure before you’d ever think 
of such a thing. It was an albino 
squirrel.” 

“An albino squirrel!” ex- 
claimed Bob. “You mean a pure 
white squirrel. I never saw one.” 

“They are not very common but 
this squirrel was all white with 
pink eyes. But his manners 
weren’t any better than other 
squirrels because he didn’t always 
wait for the birds to get through 
eating to scamper onto the feed- 
ing board and help himself. We 
didn’t mind, though, for it was 
such fun to watch him. The birds 
would fly to near-by branches to 
wait until his majesty had fin- 
ished, then they would return to 
the board.” 

“Our next door neighbor has a 
covered feeder in his yard,” said 
Bob. 

“Covered feeders are nice but 
the birds go to an open feeder 
just as readily,” said Mr. Gray. 


“Nature has endowed each little 
bird with a heart that beats so 
rapidly his little body is a regular 
furnace. A _ chickadee’s heart 
beats 600 to 1000 times per min- 
ute.” 

“What do you feed the birds?” 
asked Bob. 

“Bread is always a staple food 
for birds as well as humans, but 
the regular winter food supply 
should consist of seeds of almost 
any kind; principally sunflower 
seeds, rape seeds, millet, canary 
bird mixture and wheat screen- 
ings. Suet, nutmeats and dough- 
nuts are liked especially by wood- 
peckers, chickadees, nuthatches 
and creepers, while jays like pea- 
nuts, corn and table scraps. The 
suet should be enclosed in some- 
thing (a wire kitchen soap holder 
is all right), and hung up to pre- 
vent its being carried off. When 
the weather isn’t too cold a dish 
of water can be put out for them. 
It’s a good idea, too, to give them 
a little fine sand or gravel when 
the ground is covered with snow. 
Salt is good for birds, especially 
the sparrows, but it must be 
mixed with fine earth.” 

“I believe I'll try feeding the 
birds this winter. It sounds like 
fun,” said Bob. 


“It is fun and in addition it’s 
grand to know that you are doing 
your bit to help the birds find 
food during the cold winter 
weather. You’d be surprised, too, 
at how many transient birds stop 
to feed on their way to their per- 
manent homes.” 


“Thank you a lot for telling me 
so much about winter feeding of 
birds,” said Bob. “I am going to 
make a feeding tray, too.” 

“Good for you. You'll enjoy it. 
Sometimes it takes a little while 
for the birds to find your feeding 
tray but they are sure to find it in 
time.” 
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Winter Wonderings of Ebenezer 


MARGUERITE GODE 
When you think of winter, 
Friend Ebenezer said, 
You think of warm soft blankets 
Tucked in around your bed; 
You listen for the music 
Of sleighbells on the air 
And see dear grandpa rocking 
In his favorite evening chair; 
You hear the pop-pop-popping 
Of corn upon the fire, 
You wade through drifts of snowflakes 
That pile higher and higher and higher; 
Good books are yours for asking, 


And the indoor games you play 
Bring fun and joy and laughter 

In a cozy close-up way. 

A window etched in frostings 

Is as marvelous a sight 

As a hill of snow-cut diamonds 

On a moonlit coasting night. 

Oh, there’s endless thrills and wonders 
If you stop to look around 

In the month of January 

When the world becomes snowbound. 


Ebenezer Quizzes: 


What month of the year is January? 

Is January a winter or fall month? 

Does it ever rain or snow in January in your part of 
the country? 

What holiday comes in this month? 

What is meant by a January thaw? 

How is an icicle formed? 

What is a blizzard? 

What birds do you see in January? 

What makes snow sparkle? 

Can you hear snow fall? 

How many days are there in January? 

How do we keep warm in winter? 

What is a ski jumper? 

In what part of the country do dogs pull sleds? 


Things to Do: 


Make snow pictures; make indoor games; have a 
coasting party; have a taffy pull; study the winter 
birds; make feeding trays for birds. 
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Start Them Toward Success In Life.... 


Here’s help in giving children the best possible start toward success in life. Here’s experi- 

enced, authoritative guidance in meeting the physical, mental, and social problems which 

will vitally affect their whole future careers. 
Here’s an easy, almost automatic plan that will 


aid parents in understanding their children’s de- 
velopment from birth through early childhood. It 
will help direct their early steps toward leadership 


in school. It will help insure their ability to meet 
the problems which will confront them in acom- — The story of what 


CHILDCRAFT has 
plex post-war world. dons for yours 


dren and their parents, 


CHILDCRAFT Mail coupon today, 


Childcraft provides the finest literature for children, 
together with creative play activities, hand-craft, and 
fascinating excurions into art, music, nature, industry, 
science. 

Teachers, Pediatricians, Physicians, and others in- 
terested in the welfare of children should know about 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
Dept. M, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Please send me, without obligation, the Free Child- — 
craft booklet giving complete information about your 
splendid plan of child guidance. & 

B 


the many benefits Childcraft offers to parents and their ies « 

State. coe 
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The Poetry Corner 


THROUGH SNOW AND 
STORM 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Through snow and storm 
The Pilgrims came 
To thank the Lord 
And praise His name! 


With steadfast hearts 
They labored long, 

And praised the Lord 
With work and song! 


Through snow and storm 
They often went 

With courage high 
And hearts content. 


To thank the Lord 
For virgin plains, 

For fruit and nuts, 
For ripened grains. 


They worked and sang 
And turned the sod, 

With thankful hearts 
They prayed to God! 


WHAT A HOPTOAD 
THINKS 


EDNA HAMILTON 


When little Tommy comes along, 
He touches me and then I hop... 
If I could talk to Tommy 
I would tell him to stop. 


Tommy doesn’t hurt me, though 
When I hop, he thinks it’s fun, 
Tommy is just four years old 
But he acts like he is one. 


THE FREIGHT TRAIN 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! 
Pull! Pull! Pull! 

The train is heavy, 
The cars are full! 


Flat cars, box cars, 
Cars for coal; 

Fruit cars, oil tanks, 
Watch them roll! 


Long and heavy, 
Sleek and black, 
The freight train rolls 

_ Along the track! 


Engine puffing, 
Pulling fast; 

See the freight train 
Going past! 


WINTER WEATHER 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


Icy winds that pinch your ears, 
And make your eyes fill up with 
tears; 


Bitter cold that bites your toes, 
And frosty air that nips your 
nose; 


Snow and sleet that sting your 
cheeks, 

And crispy cold that lasts for 
weeks; 


Nothing to see but snow and ice— 
But don’t you think that winter’s 
nice? 


WINTER 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


It bites your toes, 

And nips your nose. 

(Watch out your ears 
freeze!) 


don’t 


It makes you shiver, 
And makes you quiver, 
And sometimes makes you sneeze. 


It makes you hurry, 
And makes you scurry, 
And makes you want to run. 


But warm as toast, 
You’ll skate and coast, 
And think that winter’s fun. 


SATISFIED 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


I’m sure I wouldn’t want to be 
An ostrich or a chimpanzee, 

And I’ve decided I’d not care 

To be a lion or polar bear. 

I like to swim but I’d not feel 
Like trading places with the seal. 
Do you, too, think when at the zoo 
It’s rather nice that you are you? 


THE KITTEN 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


While tracking down a butterfly 

To its most secret lair 

The kitten wears his sternest look 

Which warns the world, “Be- 
ware!” 

Of a brave and mighty hunter 

Whose luck has not been much, 

But who may someday catch a 
gnat, 

A lady-bug, or such! 


CHILDHOOD 
WIND CLOUDS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The clouds are playing tag to-day ; 
They’re having lots of fun: 
They chase each other ’cross the 

sky 
As fast as they can run. 


The one that’s “it’”’ can’t catch the 
rest 
No matter how it tries; 
They manage to keep just ahead, 
As at their heels it flies. 


’Tis plain to see the clouds have 
learned 
The proper way to play; 
They realize they’re in a game, 
And so are always gay. 


WE PLEDGE 
ALLEGIANCE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We pledge allegiance to our flag; 
Its honor we defend. 

We look to it for leadership 
On it we all depend. 


We love each fold and star and 
stripe, 
So pure and bold and brave. 
Long may it stand for liberty, 
Long may it proudly wave! 


Together we shall proudly work, 
United let us stand 
To keep our banner floating 
high— 
The emblem of our land! 


LITTLE YELLOW 
PUMPKIN 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A little yellow pumpkin 
Went rolling down the street. 
It couldn’t walk, 

It couldn’t run, 

It hadn’t any feet. 


It rolled and rolled 

’Til out of breath, 

It stopped beside our door. 
Cook spied it— 

And alas — alack! 

The pumpkin is no more. 


FOR WINTER’S BIRDS 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


When winter’s winds are loud and 
shrill, 

Or there is snow or sleet, 

I —_ crumbs on our window 
si 

For winter’s birds to eat. 

And then I sit so still, so still, 

And watch there from the window 
seat. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Keep the Flag Flying 


[Fr 90 per cent of our children 
buy stamps and bonds regularly, 
we are allowed to fly the Minute 
Man Flag beneath the American 
Flag on our school flagpole. To 
keep the children interested in our 
Grade I and II room, we construct- 
ed two large snow forts, one for 
each grade. The contest was con- 
ducted as follows: For instance if 
90 per cent or more of the children 
in the first grade bought stamps 
and bonds, they could fly replicas 
of both flags over their fort. If not 
successful, the flags must be low- 
ered. The aim of each grade was 
to keep the flags flying at all times. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


All Aboard 


IN our room where there are 
two grades and many divisions, 
we are changing classes on the 
average of every twenty minutes. 
In order to avoid confusion and 
save time, we merely make an an- 
nouncement at the beginning of 
eagh period. It goes like this: 

“The Grade II Reading Bus is 
now leaving! All aboard!” No one 
wishes to miss the bus so each one 
quickly takes his place on the 
bench which to him is the seat in 
the bus. The bus idea is continued 
in various ways throughout the 
lesson. The leader is the “driver’’. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Our Clean-up Squad 


IN a Grade I-II class, there is 
always much handwork with cut- 
ting, pasting, etc. Naturally 
scraps of all kinds fall to the floor. 
To make the work of picking up 
less tedious, we elect a pupil from 
each row (the cleaning squad) to 
take charge of the “streets”. 
These children in charge do not do 
the actual picking up. That is left 
to the individual but they are re- 
sponsible for the work being done. 
It is truly remarkable how quickly 
the room is in an order of cleanli- 
ness and neatness. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Home Behind the School 


AN experiment which a first- 
grade teacher once made in our 
community years ago and which 
has been followed regularly ever 
since may be of interest to readers 
of this department. 


The teacher referred to realized, 
of course, that first-grade (or kin- 
dergarten) pupils especially are 
the raw product of their homes be- 
cause as yet they 
touched by few outside influences. 
So she decided to visit each child’s 
home as an aid in understanding 
her pupil’s problems. 


The results were astounding. | , 


She learned that the “lazy” boy 
was really sleepy because he 
shared a bed with three others. 
That the “careless” girl had to 
dress herself because her mother 
was an invalid. And so forth. 


Of course the teacher could not 
directly improve these home con- 
ditions. But knowing them, she 
could help the child in countless 
little ways to surmount his handi- 
caps and make the most of his spe- 
cial advantages. 

Every year now our principal 
requires the first-grade teacher to 
make a brief written report of 
each pupil’s home surroundings. 
These short visits work no special 
hardship on the teacher because 
they are made during the hour 
after school when she would other- 
wise remain in her classroom. All 
agree that the visits improve the 
quality both of the pupils’ and 
teacher’s work. 


—MARGARETTA HARMON 


“Playing Clock” to Tell Time 


“PLAYING CLOCK” is one of 
our class’s most popular games 
and, I think, the most instructive. 
With chalk on the end of string 
two children draw a large circle on 
the floor. We write the numbers 
on the clock’s “face” and twelve 
children take up their positions 
just outside these numbers. 

Two other children are the 
clock’s hands and stand in the 
center. Hour Hand holds a yard- 
stick; Minute Hand, 
blackboard pointer. Two of the 
class are It and stand to one side. 


To play the game, I call a time; | 


for example, 11:30. Immediately 
Hour Hand must point to 11. Min- 
ute Hand must point to 6. But if 
either of those who are It takes up 
his position behind the child 
standing at 11 or 6 before the cor- 
rect Hand points to that number, 
the Hand drops out of the game. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Inspiring 


BOOKS 


for BUSY HANDS 


There is inspiration for many, many hours 
of delightful, creative effort in these books. 
Each is written by a competent teacher and 
authority on the subject, and each contains 
detailed, fully illustrated instructions for 
carrying out the numerous interesting sug- 
gestions for class work or hobby activities. 
If your book dealer does not have them, 
order direct. 


THE SECOND 
STENCIL BOOK 
Emmy Zweybruck 


A thorough presenta- 
tion of the fascinat- 
ing art of creative 
stenciling by this 
noted artist and com- 
mercial designer. Ful- 


ly illustrated in color 
and black and white. 
Per copy, $1.10 post- 
paid. 


HANDS AT WORK 
Emmy Zweybruck 


A book of simple, dec- 
orative projects with 
instructions in stencil- 
ing on fabrics and pa- 
per, block printing, net 
embroidery, cross stitch, 
jigsaw work. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in col- 
or. Per copy, $2.00 post- 
paid. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Ella Langenberg 
Bolander 


For the layman artist 
and the classroom, 
this beautifully ilhus- 
trated book with its 
many color pages, 
will be an inspiration. 
Detailed step by step 
instructions in the use 
of many color me 
diums. Per copy, $2.00 
postpaid. 


STITCHING, 
CROCHETING, 
KNITTING, 
HOOKED RUG 
MAKING 


Ella L. 
Langenberg 


School classes and 
recreation groups will 
find this a valuable 
aid in setting up an 
entire program for 
craft ciasses of any 
age. Over 40 pages of 
illustration. Per copy, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


At Your Book Dealer or Order Direct 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. 72—Sandusky, Ohio 


for which please send me 
books checked below. 


( ) The Second Stencil Book; $1.10 

( ) Make Your Own, $2.00 

( ) Hands at Work, $2.00 

( ) Stitching, Crocheting, Knitting, $1.25 
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Question: In the October issue 1941, you mention 
the games of, “Who, When and Where,” “Believe 
It or Not,” and “The Bookstore.” Would you ex- 
plain how these games are played and the differ- 
ent instances in which they can be used? 


ANSWER: The game “Who, When and Where,” 
may be played as a check up to the children’s library 
or outside reading. The teacher may put a big WHO 
—WHEN—WHERE—on the blackboard. Each 
child from his reading, then describes a person 
(Who) a time (when) or a place (where). The chil- 
dren try to guess the person, time and place as pre- 
sented by the child. If they guess correctly the an- 
swers are listed on the blackboard. The children will 
be fascinated at the numerous places, times and 
persons that help to build up their stories. 

“The Believe It or Not Game”—the children form 
a Believe It or Not Club. They may call themselves 
the “Ripley Juniors” of “The Believe It or Nots.” 
For the game, a bulletin board is needed; also a small 
poster appropriately worded and _ frequently 
changed under which the various pupils may pin 
slips of paper recording strange facts which they 
have discovered in books at home, at the library, 
and at school. The child must also record the source 
of the information and his own name, when the club 
meets (once a week or once in two weeks as the 
children decide). The child furnishing the most 
astounding fact with its source since the last meet- 
ing, is voted president of the club. The facts fur- 
nished by a Ripley Club of this sort make excellent 
publicity for a class newspaper. The editor of the 
local newspaper would occasionally welcome mate- 
rial of this sort. ““The Book Store”: in this game, the 
children play store. One child may say, “I’d like to 
buy a book by Louisa M. Alcott.” The book salesman 
says, “Would you like “Little Women?” If the cus- 
tomer says, “No,” the salesman must continue, “Or 
would you like “Eight Cousins?” The salesman may 
have to continue until the list of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
books has become exhausted. Another child may say, 
“T’d like an Indian Story.” The book salesman then 
asks, ‘““‘Would you like Zuni Indian Tales” by Alleen 
Nusbaum?” If the customer does not care for this 
book, the salesman must think of other Indian 
stories like Cooidge’s ‘“‘Navajo Indians,” Cornelia 
Cannon’s “The Pueblo Boy,” Flora Seymour’s “In- 
dians Today,” etc. At the close of the game, the chil- 
dren vote on the best customer and best storekeeper. 


Question: Can you suggest a book of playlets and 
recitations suitable for public school program 
material for a group of children between the ages 
of six and ten years? 


ANSWER: The following books of simple plays 
should be of help to you. “Denton’s New Program 
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The Ciearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


Book for the Youngest” by Clara Denton—published 
by Albert Whitman, Chicago, IIl.; “Special Days in 
Primary Grades,” by Hood—Flannagan & Co., Chi- 
cago; “Some Little Plays and How to Act Them” by 
Whitney—Beckley-Cardy, Chicago; “From Little 
Acorns and Other Plays,” Bader & Korn—Beckley- 
Cardy; “Dialogues and Plays” by Painton—Beck- 
ley-Cardy; “Little Dialogues for Little People” by 
Powers—Flannagan & Co., Chicago; “Hole in the 
Dike and Other Plays,” Stevens—Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston; “Let’s Give a Play,” Buckland—Thos. 
Crowell Co., Fourth Ave., New York City; “Safety 
Plays,’”’ Berman—Walter Baker Co., Boston; “Pa- 
triotic Plays and Programs,” with 40 recitations 
with Grade Teacher, 60c—Grade Teacher, Darien, 
Conn. 


Question: My work is in the kindergarten. I find 
some difficulty in finding simple enough material 
for the children to draw. I know the modern trend 
is creative work and yet they need instruction 
also. I am not especially artistic although I have 
had a course in primary art. The greater part of 
my art course was too advanced for the kinder- 
garten. Can you suggest some simple art work 
and seat-work material for the kindergarten? 


ANSWER: I would recommend highly “Creative 
Art for Graded Schools” by Louise D. Tessin—Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Question: I am planning an Eskimo Unit and 
would like to know where I might gather some 
free material such as pictures. 


ANSWER: I would suggest the following publish- 
ers: The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago; American Education Press, 40 S. Third 
St., Columbus, Ohio; F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. For pictures at little cost, Colonial 
Art Co., Palmer House Shop, 302 Chicago, IIl.; De- 
troit Pubishing Co., Detroit, Mich.; Art Extension 
Press, Westport, Conn.; Denver Art Museum, 1300 
Logan St., Denver, Colo. For Units on Eskimo al- 
ready worked out, write to Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Question: I would like to know how and where I 
may get a copy of Classroom Teacher, Vol. 2. I 
would also like a book on how to teach reading to 
beginners. 


ANSWER: Write to Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. I would suggest for a teacher’s guide in 
teaching beginning reading, “Primary Reading Ac- 
tivities” by Storm, published by Ginn, New York or 
Boston. 
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Farm Poster 


(See page 40) 

The farmer boy has filled the 
manger with hay for the sheep to 
eat. Sheep have a thick coat of 
wool which keeps them warm dur- 
ing the cold winter months. In the 
spring this heavy coat is clipped 
from the sheep. It is from this 
wool that our own warm winter 
clothing is made. Can you name 
some clothing you wear that is 
made from the sheep’s winter 
coat ? 

Color the sheep shed dark red, 
the boy’s clothing blue, the man- 
ger grey with light yellow hay. 
The sheep are white with dark 
grey ears, noses and legs. Color 
the ground brown. 


Nutrition Poster 
(See page 41) 

We need farm clothing to keep 
our bodies comfortable when the 
days are very cold. 

This little boy will not get cold 
while he is playing in the snow. 
What do you wear when you play 
in the snow? 

His feet will not get wet because 
he has on boots. Do you wear 


boots when you walk in the snow 
or rain? 


What would happen if you did 
not wear them? 

Color the little boy’s hair golden 
vellow; his suit dark green with 
cap to match—tassel and band are 
white. His ear muffs and mittens 
bright red; black boots. The sky 
grey and evergreens dark green 
with white patches of snow. Red 


brick house with red chimney. 
Black snow shovel with light 


brown handle. 


Tested Schoolroom 


Helps 


(Continued from page 59) 
The child who originally repre- 
sented that number takes the 
Hand’s place. The one who was It 
before then steps into the Num- 
ber’s place. A new player becomes 
It. 

This is a fast-moving, exciting 
game. For beginners at telling 
time, the Minute Hand can be 
omitted. 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


A Lesson in Appreciation of Clean- 
liness for Children of Other 
Nations 

The present moment is of tre- 
mendous importance in the teach- 
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ing of tolerance and good will. The 
adults must think straight on 
these matters if we hope to lead 
children aright. 

In my second grade we talked 
one morning of the children of 
Europe who had so little soap with 
which to keep clean. (Be it said 
that we dwelt on this point with 
profit to our several selves also.) 
Then came the thought that we 
could share soap with the children 
abroad, which developed finally 
into the idea of sharing with the 
English children. (How I do wish 
we could share with the children 
of the axis as well.) 

We got a real soap box from our 
grocer and put it on a small table 
in the main hall but near the door 
of the second grade. The children 
made various signs stating their 
purpose in collecting the soap. The 
three R’s functioned constantly in 
sign making and counting the 
numbers of bars of soap. 

Up to date we have nearly 100 
bars of soap. Due to cost, size and 
firmness of soap, this form of con- 
tribution is most desirable, espe- 
cially for small children to handle. 

At present we expect to give the 
soap collected to the Red Cross to 
ship for us. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


OF PRIMARY 
IMPORTANCE 


Dixon Beginners 308, is the 
writing pencil for the pri- 
mary grades. Strong, black, 
firm,clean and non-smudge. 


: Sold by School Supply Houses! 
School Bureau 
' JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Books in Review 


THE SHEPHERD GOD—Joseph 
Howard Gray, D.D. (The John C. 
Winston Co.) $1.00. 

An interpretation of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Homely and honest, 
it is full of universal understand- 
ing of man’s need of God. It will 
appeal to all seekers after the fun- 
damentals of Christianity and will 
encourage every reader to a deep- 
er knowledge of God and His Son. 


THE LEVEL LAND—Dola de- 
Jong; Wustrated by Jan Hoowij 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) $1.75. 


The story of a friendly Dutch 
family—happy in the days before 
their country was invaded, writ- 
ten by a Dutch author, and illus- 
trated by a Dutch artist. Each 
member of the family is an indi- 
vidual, and each had plans for the 
future until that fatal day of in- 
vasion. A story of Holland which 
all young people should read as it 
shows the faith and courage which 
has carried these people through 
the dark years. 


STORIES OF ADVENTUROUS FLIERS, 
edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
IUustrated by Manning De V. Lee 
(D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

This is the Boy Scouts’ Year 
Book, published to satisfy the boy 
who almost literally lives “up in 
the air,” so completely has the lure 
of the modern airplane captured 
his mind. A book of adventure and 
thrills from cover to cover. 


iF — 


your copy of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD should be late in 
reaching you, it is due to fac- 
tors beyond our control. 


We ask you to kindly bear 
with us during our present 
difficulties with materials 
and production. 


—Tue Epiror 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. TEAC 


10U S NATL RANK ALE 


WILLIAM BOF 


WATLING GREEN—Mollie Panter- 
Downes; illustrated by Mildred 
Cloete (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
$1.50. 


The story of three English chil- 
dren, Jock, Judy and Jane Trevor, 
who stayed at home, and their ex- 
periences as told by Judy, the old- 
est, in the form of a letter written 
to their cousins in the United 
States. The story starts before the 
war, when all was peaceful, to 
that fateful day in 1939 when little 
children first sensed that some- 
thing was upsetting their serene 
everyday life. Then it was that 
changes befell the Trevor family, 
and the faith and courage which 
gave them fortitude to meet these 
changes, makes a story of thrilling 
adventure for young readers. 


TIMUR AND His GANG—Arkady 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


This story of Timur and the 
thousands of organized children 
of the Soviet Republic is a book 
which should be read by all Ameri- 
can boys and girls. How Timur 
and his gang organized to combat 
lawlessness and their protection of 
the homes and property of the men 
who were at the fighting front will 
instil a spirit of chivalry in all 
children everywhere. 


Solution for puzzle on page 16 
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In the Better 
Positions 


now as never before 
Write For Enrollment Material 
HERS AGENCY 


CENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency 


in the West 


AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD 


January Art Suggestions— 
from page 30 


cookie. And there could be a deco- 
rative gate, a weather vane, a well, 
and the picture could include the 
old witch instead of Hansel and 
Gretel. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 36) 

And this month it is Mary and 
her little lamb that we read about. 
We suggest that these pages be 
traced and hectographed for the 
pupils in the class to work on. The 
coloring may be done in crayons or 
paints, and should be flat and gay. 
Let the children write ten sen- 
tences of their own concerning the 
illustration, as, Mary is wearing a 
cape, and Mary has two books un- 
der her arm, etc. 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child carecenters. 
Cailldren's demonstration schoo! and observation center. 

al summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
fer college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 412-A Evanston, til. 


“MILTON BRADLEY'S” 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue | 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.MASSACHUSETTS 
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"THESE POSTERS are designed 
to remind children of the 
need for safety precaution in their 
everyday lives. There are six large 
posters, 17x23 inches, in each 
series. Colored by silk screen on 
heavy paper. Single posters 50c. 


Series of six posters 
$2.25 postpaid 


(Mention title of series when ordering.) 


KEYS TO PLAY SAFE 
SAFETY 


. It's More Fun... 
1. Knowledge 


2. Self C . If You like Bumps 
3. Stop on Red... 
3. Responsibility 
4. Forethought . Cross at Crossings 
5. Order . Hold That Hand 
6. Cooperation . Keep to Right... 


Colorful Posters 
that emphasize 
Food Values 


These rhymes and pictures, in rainbow colors, 
attract the attention of growing youngsters, 
and stimulate their interest in nutrition. The 
series consists of six posters, 11x14 inches. 


Sold only in sets, $1.25 postpaid 


1. Beets, + t d les. i 
3. Butter, eggs and squash. (Yellow) DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 6. Grapes, raisins and prunes. (Purple) 
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